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The HISTORY of CHARLES I. 
continued. A. D. 1628. 


HE conteſts between the king 
T M and parliament ran, at this time, 
KY extremely high. The commons, 
ce N 25 we have remarked, in the 
* cloſe of the preceding volume, 
were determined to circumſcribe the royal 
prerogative by a formal and expreſs : 
tute, 
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tute, which they intended to call the Pe- 
tian of Right: the king, conſcious of his 
inability to reſiſt the efforts of ſuch a pow- 
erful. body, endeavoured to elude the at- 
tack by vague and general promiſes of 
amendment. He had ſent a meſſage to the 


' houſe, importing, that, for the future, he 


would not preſume to exerciſe any branch of 
rerogative, but what was warranted by the 
itri&t letter of the law; and expreſſing his 
hopes, that the commons would reſt ſatizhed 
with this.ſotemn aſſurance. 5 IE ; 
But the abſurdity of this propoſal, - was 
too apparent to eſcape obſervation. ** Was 
« jt ever known,” ſaid Sir Edward Coke, 
„ that general words were -a ſufficient 
« ſatisfaction for particular grievances ? 
«« as ever a verbal declaration of the king, 
„ the. word of the ſovereign? when griev- 
6% ances are complained of, the patlia- 
„ment is to redreſs them. Did ever 
« the parliament rely on meſſages ? 
« They have ever put up petitions of their 
«« grievances, and the king has ever anſwer- 
« ed them. 
Ide king's meſſage is very gracious; 
„ but what is the law of the realm, that is 
„the queſtion. I have no diffidence of his 
„ majelty ; but the King muſt ſpeak by re- 
4% cord, and in particulars. Did you ever 
T2 & know 
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CHARLES I. 5 
80 * the king's meſfage come into a bill 
© of ſubſidies? All future r will ſay, 
* Ye muſt truſt me, as you did my prede- 
ceſſors; and ye muſt have the ſame con- 
**. idence in my meſſages. But meſſages 
ol love, are of no weight in parliament. 
Let us put up a petition of right: not 
that I diſtruſt' the king ;. but that I can- 
*© not give trult, except in a parliamentary 
% way.” 

Notwithſtanding this repulſe, the king 
ſtill continued his endeavours. He ſent a 
letter to the houſe of lords, importing, 
that neither he, nor his privy-council, 
* ſhould or would, at any time hereafter, 
commit or command to priſon, or other- 
** wiſe reſtrain, any man for not lending 
* money, or for any other cauſe, which, 
© in his conſcience, he ſhould think not to 
concern the uni good, and the ſafety 
of king and people 

And he farther declared, „ that he nevers 
% would be guilty of ſo baſe an action, as! 
to pretend any cauſe, of the truth of 
which he was not fully ſatisfied,” "This 
promfilc was enforced to the commons by 
the recommendation of the upper houſe; but 
as it was of the ſame purport with all the 
former, it met with the ſame reception. 
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| Theſe obſtacles being finally removed, 
: the Petition“ of Right paſſed the commons, 
7 and. 


This petition is of ſo great importance, and forms 
fo eſſential a part of the Engliſh conſtitution, that we 
imagine the curious reader will not be diſpleaſed to 
ſee it at full length. | 

- * 1. Humbly ſhew unto our ſovereign lord the king, 
the lords ſpiritual and temporal, and commons in 
parliament aſſembled, that, whereas it is declared 
and enacted, by a ſtatute made in the reign of king 
Edward I. commonly called Statutum de Tallagio non 
concedendo, that no tallage or aid ſhall be laid or le- 
vied by the king or his heirs in this realm, with- 
out the good-will and aſſent of the archbiſhops, bi- 
ſhops, earls, barons, kfiights, burgeſſes, and other the 
freemen of the commonalty of this realm: and, by 
authority of parliament” held in the twenty-fifth year 
of: King Edward III. it is declared and enacted, that, 
from thenceforth, no perſon ſhould be compelled to 
make any loans to the king againſt his will, be- 
cauſe ſuch loans were againſt reaſon, and the fran- 
chiſe of the land : and, by other laws of this realm, 
it is provided, that none ſhall be charged with any 

charge or impoſition called a benevolence, or by ſuch 
Alike charge: by which the ſtatutes beforementioned, 
and other the good laws and ſtatutes of this realm, 
your ſubjects have inherited this freedom that they 

Mould not be compelled to contribute to any tax, tal- 

lage, aid, or other like charge, not ſet by common 
; <onſent in parliament, 

II. Yet, neverthelefs, of late, divers commiſſions 
directed to ſundry commiſſioners in ſeveral counties, 
with inſtructions, have iſſued; by means whereof 
your people have been in divers places — 

uu 77 
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and was ſent up to the lords, for their appro- 
bation. The lords, who were fully Me > 

* ; e 


and required to lend certain ſums of money unto 
your majeſty, and many of them, upon their refuſal 
ſo to do, have had an oath adminiſtered unto them, 
not warrantable by the laws or ſtatutes of this realm, 
and have been conſtrained to become bound to make 
appearance and give attendance before your privy-coun- 
eil, and in other places, and others of them have been, 
therefore. impriſoned, confined, and ſundry other. 
ways moleſted and diſquieted: and divers other charges 
have been laid and levied upon your people, in ſe- 
veral counties, by lord-lieutenants, deputy-heutenants, 
commiſſioners for muſters, juſtices of peace, and o- 
thers, by command or direction from your majeſty or 
your privy-conncil, againſt the laws and free cuſtoms 
of this realm. 

III. And whereas alſo, by the ſtatute called The Great 
Charter of the Liberties of England, it is declared and 
enacted, that no freeman may be taken or impri- 
ſoned, or be diſſeized of his freehold or liberties, or 
his free cuſtoms, or be out-lawed or exiled, or in any 
manner deſtroyed, but by the lawful judgment of his 
peers, or by the law of the land. 

IV. And in the eight and twentieth year of the 
reign of king Edward III. it was declared and enact- 
ed, by authority of parliament, that no man, of what 
eſtate or condition ſoever, that he be, ſhould be put 
out of his land or tenement, nor taken, nor impri- 
ſoned, nor difinherired, nor put to death, without be- 
ing brought to anſwer by due proceſs-of law, 

V. Nevertheleſs, againſt the tenour of the ſaid fta- 
tutes, and others the good laws and ſtatutes of your 
realm, to that end provided, divers of your ſubjects 

' ave 
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ed of the abſolute neceſſity of retrenching 

the prerogative, immediately paſſed the 
P | petition, 


have of late been impriſened without any cauſe ſheweds 
and when, for their deliverance, they were brought 
before a juſtice,” by your majeſty's writs of Habeas. 
Corpus, there to undergo and receive as the court ſhould. 
order, and their keepers commanded to certify the 
cauſes of their detainer, no cauſe was certified, but, 
that they were detained by your majeſty's ſpecial com- 
mand, ſignified by the lords of your privy-couuci], and 
yet, were returned back to their ſeveral priſons, with- 
out being charged with any thing to which they might 
make anſwer according to law, 

VI. And whereas of late, great companies of ſol- 
diers and mariners, have been diſperſed into divers 
counties of the realm, and the inhabitants, againſt 
their wills, have been compelled to receive them into 
their | houſes, and there to ſufter them to ſojourn, 
againſt the laws and cuſtoms. of this realm, and to the 
great grievance and vexation of the people. 


VII. And whereas alſo, by authority of parliament, 


in the five and twentieth year of the reign of king 
Edward III. it is declared and enacted, that no man 
ſhould be fore-judged of life or limb, againſt the form 
of the Great Charter and the law of the land: and 
by the ſaid Great Charter, and other the laws and ſta- 
tutes of this your realm, no man eught to be judged to 
death, but by the laws cſtabliſhed in this your realm, 


either by the cuſtoms of this realm or by acts of 


parliament: and whereas no offender, of what kind. 


ſoever, is exempted from the proceedings to be uſed, 
and puniſhments to be inflicted by the laws and ſtatutes 


of this your realm: neverthelets, of late, divers com- 
nuſſtons, uuder your majeſty's great ſcal, have iſſued 
; | | forth, 
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petition, without any material aſteration-3 
and nothing now was wanting but the 
| royal 


forth, by which certain perſons have been aſſigned and 
appointed commiſſioners, with power and authority to 
proceed within the land, according to the juſtice of 
martial law, againſt ſuch ſoldiers and mariners, or 
other diſſolute perſons joining with them, as ſhould 
commit any murder, robbery, felony, mutiny, or 
outrage or miſdemeanour whatſoever, and by ſuch 
ſummary courſe and erder as is agreeable to martial law, 
and as is uſ.d in armies in the time of war, to proteed 
to the trial and condemnation of ſuch offenders, and 
them to cauſe to be executed and put to death acording 
to law martial. | | 

VHI. By pretext whereof ſome of your majeſty's 
ſubjects have been, by ſome of the ſaid commiſſioners, 
put to death; when and where, if, by the laws and ſta- 
tutes of the land, they had deſerved death, by tlie 
fame laws and ſtatutes alſo they might, and by no 
other ought, to have been judged and executed. 

IX. And alſo ſundry grievous offenders, by colour 
thereof claiming exemption, have eſcaped the puniſh- 
ment due to them by the laws and ſtatutes of this your 
realm, by reaſon that divers of your officers and mini- 
ſters of jnſtice have unjuſtly refuſed or forborn to pro- 
ceed againſt ſuch offenders, according ts the fame laws 
and ſtatutes, upon pretence that the ſaid offenders 


were puniſhable only by martial law, and by authority 


of ſuch commiſſions as aforeſaid : which commiſſions, 
and all other of like nature, are wholly and directly 
contrary to the ſaid laws and ſtatutes of this your, 
realm. 

X. They, thercſore, humbly pray your moſt excel- 
lent mazeſiy, that no man herenftes be . 
make 
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royal aſſent to give it the force of a 
law. ** . 
* The 


make or yield any gift, loan, benevolence, ta, or ſuch | 


J charge, without common conſent, by act of parſia- 


mant: and that none be called to make an anſwer, or 
take ſuch oath, or to give attendance, or be confined, 
or otherwiſe moleſted or diſquieted concerning the 
ſame, or for refuſal thereof: and that no freeman, in 
any ſuch manner as is before mentioned, be impriſon- 


ed or detained : and that your majeſty would be pleaſed 


to remove the ſaid ſoldiers and mariners, and that your 
people may not be ſo burthened in time to come: and 


that the aforeſaid commiſſions, for proceeding by mar» 


tial law, be revoked and annulled : and that, hereafter, 
no commiſſions, of like nature, may iſſue forth to any 


. perſon or perſons whatſoever, to be executed as afore- 


ſaid ; leſt, by colour of them, any of your majeſty's 
ſubjects be deſtroyed, or put to death, contrary to the 
laws and franchiſe of the land, 


XI. All which they muſt humbly pray of your moſt 


excellent majeſty, as their rights and liberties, accord- 


ing to the laws and ftatutes ef this realm: and that 
your majeſty would alſo vouchſaſe to declare, that the 
awards, doings, and proceedings, to the prejudice of 
your people in any of the premiſes, ſhall not be drawn 
hereafter into conſequence or example : and that your 


majeſty would be alſo graciouſly pleaſed, for the further 


comfort and ſafety of your people, to declare your royal 
will and . pleaſure, that, in the things aforeſaid, all 
your officers and miniſters ſhall ſerve you accorting to 


the laws and ſtatutes of this realm, as they tender the 


honour of your majeſty, and the proſperity of this 
kingdom. Stat. IV. Car. Cap. xiv. 
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The king, accordingly, repaired to the 
houſe of peers ; ſent for the commons; and, 
being ſeated in his chair of ſtate, the petiti- 
on was read before him. But as he was ſtill 
defirous of eluding the ſpirit of the petition, 
inſtead of the uſual conciſe form, by which 
a bill is either confirmed or rejected, he 
expreſſed himſelf in the following terms: 
« The king willeth, that right be done ac- 
s cording to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
realm, and that the ſtatutes be put in due 
execution ;. that his ſubje&s may have no 
cauſe to complain of any wrong or op- 
preſſion, contrary to their juſt rights and 
«+ liberties, to the preſervation whereof he 
holds himſelf in conſcience as much obli- 
„ ged as of his own. prerogative.” 

If Charles imagined that the commons 
would be ſatisfied with this vague and eva- 
five anſwer, he was greatly diſappointed : 
they returned to the houſe in the higheſt in- 
dignation; and they inſtantly began to wreak. 
their vengeance on Dr. Manwaring, a par- 
ticular favourite of the king. ' 

There is nothing which ſerves more to 
Juſtify the conduct of the commons towards 
Charles, than his open encouragement and 
avowal of ſuch general principles, as were 


altogether inconfiſtent with the nature of a 
free government, 
| Man- 
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Manwaring had preached a ſermon, 
which appeared, upon enquiry, to have 
been printed by the ſpecial command of his 
| majeſty ; and, when examined, it was 
found to contain doctrines deſtructive of all 
civil liberty. | | 
It was there affirmed, that though proper- 
ty was commonly lodged in the hands of 
the ſubject; yet, upon any urgent neceſſity, 
all properry was transferred to the king ; 
} that the ſovereign might impoſe taxes with- 
| out conſent of parliament; and that the di- 
l vine law enjoined compliance with every 
demand, however unjuſt, which the prince 
mould think proper to make upon the 
people. 

For theſe doctrines, the commons accuſed 
Manwaring before the peers. His ſentence 
was, that he ſhould be impriſoned during 

the pleafure of the houſe, be fined a thou- 
fand pounds to his majeſty, make recanta- 
tiondof his errors at the bar of both houſes, 
be ſuſpended for three vears, be rendered 
_ incapable of any office, civil or ecleſiaſtical, 
and that his books ſhould be called in and 
burnt. | ' 
Notwithſtanding this puniſhment, which 
he ſo well — the king was ſo impru- 
dent as te grant him a pardon, and even ſome 


time after, to promote him to the fee * | 
aA t. 
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St. n of his attachment 


to arbitary principles, 
The next meaſure of the commons, was 

ſtill more diſagrecable to his majeſty. They 

roceeded to attack the conduct of the 
Js of Buckingham, whom they Fuſtly con- 
Idered as the author of many of thoſe 

rievances under which the nation laboured. 
8 vain did the king ſend them a meſſage, in 
which he reminded them that the ſeſſion was 
drawing towards a cloſe ; and deſired, that 
they would not enter upon any new buſineſs, 
-por endeavour to aſperſe his government 


and miniſtry. 


The commons were incenſed at this meſ- 
age, as if the king had preſcribed. to them 
their method of proceeding ; and they were 


preparing to draw up a remonſtrance againſt 
.the, duke, When Charles, apprized of the 


impending danger, reſolved, if poſſible, to 
divert the ſtorm, by gratifying their wiſhes 
with regard to the Petition of Right. Ac- 
Fordingly, upon a joint application from 


- the lords and commons, he came to the 


houſe of pcers, and pronouncing the, uſual 


form of words, „Let it be law as defired,” 


gave full ſaattionn and authority to the pe- 
tition. 


The commons were ſo well ſatisſied Lk 


5 conceſſion, that they immediately paſſed 
Vor. XXIII. Z he 
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the bill for five ſubſidies, which they had 
formerly voted ; becauſe, indeed, the grant- 
ing that ſupply was, in ſome meaſure, con- 
tracted for upon the royal aſſent to the pe- 
tion: and had faith been here violated, 
all -farther truſt and confidence would have 
been deſtroyed between the king and par- 
Hament. Having thus ballanced accounts 
with hie majeſty, they contiued to 
their reſearches into every abuſe of govern- 
ment. oe 7 | | 
A little before the meeting of this par- 
HKament, a commiſſion had been granted to 
Sir Thomas Coventry, lord-keeper, the earl 
of Marlborough, high-treaſurer, the carl of 


Mancheſter, lord-preſident of the council, 
the earl of Worceſter, privy-ſeal, the duke 
of Buckingham, high-admiral, and all the 


eonfiderable officers of the crown, amount- 
ing, in the whole, to thirty-three. 
Þy this commiſſion, which, from the num- 


ber of ons of which it confiſted, could 


be no t, the commiſſioners were em- 
powered to meet, and deviſe methods of 


raiſing money by impoſitions, or otherwiſe ; 
where form and eircumſtance, as ex- 
preſſed in the commiſſion, © muſt be diſ- 


„ penſed with, rather than the ſubſtance be 


„ Joſt or hazarded.*” The commons now 


applied for aboliſhing this commiſſion, 


which, 
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which, had it been ſuffered to be put in 
practice, would have rendered parliaments 
entirely uſeleſs. | 
Another commiſſion had likewiſe been 
granted, and ſome money remitted into 
Germany, for railing a thouſand horſe in 
that country, and an pouring them into 
England. Theſe were ſuppoſed go be le- 
wied with a view of ſupporting the in- 
tended impoſitions or exactions; though 
the number ſeemed very inſufficient to an- 
ſwer ſuch a purpoſe. "The commons, how- 
ever, took notice of the deſign, and in- 
veigbed againſt it with the utmoſt acri- 
mony and vehemence, 

They next reſumed their cenſure of 


" Backingham's behaviour, againſt whom 


they had conceived the molt implacable 
baired. They reſolved to prefent a re- 
monſtrance to his majeſty, in which they 
re-capitulated all the national grievances 
and calamities; the compoſition with Ca- 


tholics, the frequent violations of public 


Jiberty, the decay of trade and com- 
merce, the unſucceſsful expeditions to Cadiz 
and the Ile of Rhe, the commiſſion for 
#ran{porting German horſe, and that for 
raifing new impoſitions: theſe, and every 
other grievances they chiefly aſcribed to 


[the pernicious advice or imprudent con- 
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duct of the duke of Buckingham. This 
remonſtrance, perhaps, gave the greatee 
uneaſineſs to Charles, that he was con- 
vinced of the truth of moſt of the allega- 
tions which it contained. a 

Though the commons had already grant- 
ed the king five a their they ſtill re- 


tained a pledge in| their hands, which, 
they imag#ned, would enſure: the ſucceſs of 
all their applications. Tonnage and pound- 
age had not yet been granted by parlia- 
ment; and the commons had artfully con- 
cealed their intention of attacking that 
branch of revenue, till the royal aſſent 
had been given to the Petition of Right, 
which they juſtly conſidered as of the 
utmoſt importance. They then boldly affirm- 
ed, that che levying tonnage and poundage 
without conſent of parliament, was an evi- 
dent violation of all the ancient privt- 
leges of the people; and they propoſed to 
preſent a remonſtrance to that purpoſe. 
The king, in order to preveut ſo diſa- 
greeable an addrefs, came ſuddenly to the 
houſe, and finiſhed the ſeffion by a proro- 
gation. 

Being now freed, at leaſt for ſome time, 
from the reſtraint of this aſſembly, Charles 
began to turn his attention towards fo- 


reigh 


ne 


rr + 
reign wars, where all his endeavours were 
as unſucceſsful, as in his domeſtic govern». 
ment. | 
The earl of Denbigh, brother-in-law to 
Buckingham, had been ſent to the relief 
of Rochelle, now cloſely. inveſted by land, 
and threatened: with a blockade by ſea : 
but he returned without being able to ſuc- 
cour the place; and having declined to en- 
gage, the enemy's fleet, he expoſed the; 

neliſh arms to the imputation, either of 
cowardice or ill conduct. 

In order to wipe out this ſtain, the 
duke repaired to Portſmouth, where he 
had equipped a conſiderable army; but 
before he could ſet out on his expedition, 
he. met with that fate from the hands of . 
defperate aſſaſſin, which, had he ſurvived 
much longer, he would probably have ſuf- 
tered from the laws of his country. | 
There was one Felton, of a good famfly, 
bat of a vehement, fiery; and melancholic 
temper, who had ſerved under the duke 
in the quality of lieutenant. Elis captain. 
being killed in the expedition to the Ile 
of Rhe, Felton had applied tor the com- 
pany; and when ditippointed, be reſigned 
his commiſüon, aud fctired in diſguſt from 
the arny, 
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While private reſentment was working 
in his ſullen, unſociable mind, he heard 
the nation reſound with complaints a- 
gainſt the duke; and he met with the 
remonſtrance of the commons, in which 
that nobleman was repreſented as the au- 
thor of every public grievance, and the 
= enemy of civil and religious liberty. 
Theſe vindictive ſentiments were till far- 
ther inflamed by the ſpirit af enthufiaſm; 
and he imagined, that he ſhould perform 
an acceptable ſervice to heaven, if, at one 
blow, he could deliver his country from 
this determined.foe- to all piety and virtue. 
Full of theſe dark deſigns, he repaired to 
Portſmouth, at the ſame time with the duke, 
and watched for an opportunity of accom- 
pliſhing his bloody purpoſe. 15 
Buckingham had been talking about their 
military operations with Soubiſe and other 
French gentlemen; and a difference of o- 
pinion having ariſen, the diſpute, though 
managed with temper and decency, had 
oecaſioned ſome of thoſe vehement geſ- 
tures of body and lively exertions of voice, 
for which that nation are ſo remarkable. 
The converſation being ended, the duke 
drew towards the door; and in the paſ- 
ſage, turning about to ſpeak to Sir Tho- 
mas Fryar, a colonel in the army, he was, 
' on 
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en the ſudden, over Sir Thomas's ſhoul- 
der, flabbed to the heart with a knife. 
Without other words than “ the villain has 
« killed me ;” he drew out the knife, and 
inſtantly expired. 

No body had perceived the blow, nor 
obſerved the perſon who gave it; but in 
the general tumolt, every one made his 
own conjeQure ; and all were of opinion, 
that the aſſaflination muſt have been per- 
petrated by the French gentlemen, whoſe 
angry tone of voice had been heard, while. 
their words were not underſiood, by the bye- 
ſanders. 

In the fury of revenge, they had in- 
ſtantly been maſſacred, hadgthey not been 
faved by ſome of more temper and mode- 
ration; who, though they had no doubt 
of their guilt, judged it more proper to 
reſerve them for a legal trial and con- 
demnation. Near the door there was found 
a bat, in the inſide of which was ſewed 
a paper, iaſcribed with a few lines of that 
remonſtrance of the commons, which de- 
clared Buckingham an enemy to the king- 
dom; and under theſe lines were ſome thort 
ejaculations. 

It was preſently concluded, that this hat 
belonged to the aſſaſſfin; but, „Who that 
* perſon thould be?” was {hill the queſ- 

Hon: 
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ion: for the writing diſcovered not the 
name ; and whoever he was, it was natu- 
ral to think, that he had already eſcaped 
far enough to have provided himſelf with 
another hat. | ' . 

Mean while, a man without a hat was 

ſeen walking very compoſedly before the 
door. One crying out, © here is the vil- 
« lain who killed the duke ;” every body 
ran exclaiming, ** which is he?“ 
The man replied with great intrepidity, 
« I am he.” The more furious immedi- 
ately attacked him with drawn ſwords ; o- 
thers, more deliberate, defended and pro- 
tected him: he himſelf very cheartully 
bared his bregſt and expoſed it naked to 
the ſwords of the enraged aſſailants; be- 
ing defirous to ſave himſelf, by an inſtant 
death, from the diſgrace of a public ex- 
ecution. 

He was ſoon known to be that Felton, 
who had ferved in the army. Being car- 
ried into a private room, it was judged 
proper fo far to diſſemble as to afture 
him that the duke was only dangerouſly 
wounded ; but there were fill {5me hopes 
of his recovery. Felton ſmiled at this in- 
timation ; and replied in the following 
terms, which are ſtrongly expreſſive of his 
enthuſtalm; „1 kuow full well,“ ſaid he, 
5 „ that 


nit OL at 
4% that the duke is dead; for I had the 
„ ſtrengh of forty men when I ſtruck the 
„% blow.“ 

When aſked, at whoſe inſtigation he had 
committed that atrocious crime? he an- 
{wered, that they need give themſelres no 
concern about that matter; that no man 
living had ſufficient influence with him to 
have perſuaded him to uch an adtion; that 
he had not even communicated his de- 
ſign to any one; that the reſolution was 
entirely owing to the ſuggeſtions of his own 
conſcience; and that his motives would 
appear, if his hat was found; for tliat ap- 
e he ſhould periſh in the attempt, 

e had there taken care to explain them. 

When Charles was acquainted with this 
afſaſination, he received the news with a 
fleady and compoſcd countenance 3 and 
the courticrs, who narrowly watched his 
looks, imagined, that ſecretly he was not 
forry to be 11d of a man, who had hi- 
therto ruled him with the moſt unlimited 
ſway, and had excited ſuch a ſpirit of 
diicontent in the nation. 

But Charles's command of himſelf was 
entirely owing to the natural gravity of 
his temper. He was fil] as fond of his 
favourite as ever; and during his whole 
life, he entertained an affection for Buck-. 

ingham's 
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ingham's friends, and a mortal hatred a- 


ainſt his enemies. He inſiſted too, that 
elton ſhould be put to the rack, in or- 
der to compel him to diſcover his accom- 3 


plices : but the judges declared, that, tho! 


that practice had been formerly permitted, 


it was totally inconſiſtent with the laws 
of the land. 3 

Mean while, the inhabitants of Rochelle 
were reduced to the laſt extremity. In or- 
der to deprive them of all hopes of ſfuc- i 
cour, a mole of no leſs than a mile's ex- 


tent had been thrown acroſs the harbour; 


and by that means the town was held cloſely 


blockaded on all fides. The citizens, tho? 


preſſed with the greateſt rigours of famine, 
fill refaſed to ſubmit ; being encouraged, 
partly by the exhortations of their more 
zealous leaders, partly by the daily pro- 
ſpeR of aſſiſtance from England. 

After Buckingham's death, the com- 
mand of the fleet and army was beſtowed 


upon the ear] of Lindeſey ; who, arriving 
before Rochelle, endeavoured to break 


through the mole, and force his way into 
the town ; but, by the delays of the Engliſh 
that work was .now fully completed and 
fortified; and the Rochellers, deſpairing 
of all relief, were obliged to ſurrender at 
diſcretion, even in fight of the Engliſh 
| navy. 
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navy. Of fifteen thouſand perſons, who had 


four thouſand ſurvived the multiphed hard- 
Z hips and fatigues, which they had ſuffered. 
The miſcarriage of this enterprize could 
not fail to weaken the king's authority 
in the enſuing ſeſſion of parliament: but 
the commons, when aſſembled, found ma- 


elle ny other cauſes of complaint. “. 

dee | Manwaring's pardon and promotion were 
uc- mentioned: Sibthorpe and Coſins, two 
tra clergymen, who, for like reaſons, were e- 
— qually obnoxious to the nation, had met 
. with equal favour from the king: and Mon- 
tague, who was flrongly ſuſpected of an at- 


tachment to Popery, had been advanced to 
it the ſee of Chicheſter. 
It Hkewiſe appeared, that all the copies 
"yy of the Petition of Right, which were di{- 
= perſed, had, by the king's orders, affixed 
M- tio them the firſt anſwer, which had juſtly 
been conſidered as ſo evaſive and unſatis- 
"S factory: and Selden complained that, in 
direct violation of that petition, one Sa- 


4 vage had been puniſhed with the loſs of 
» = his ears, by an arbitrary ſegtence of the 
a “Aux. chamber. 

1 

at 
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been ſhut up in the town, no more than 
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But the article, which occaſioned a final 
rupture between the king and the com- 
mons, and inſpired Charles with a mortal 
hatred to all parliaments, was their con- 


duct with regard to tonnage and poundage. = 


The duty of tonnage and poundage, in 
more ancient times, had been commonly 
bertel by parliament for a limited time; 
ut it had been beſtowed on Henry the 
fifth and. all the ſucceeding princes, dur- 
ing life, iu order to enable them to ſup- 
port a naval force for protecting the trade 
and-commerce of the kingdom. 

The neceſſity of levying this duty had 
been ſo evident, that each king, 1mmediat- 
ly upon his acceſſion, had ever laid claim to 
it; and the firſt parliament of each reign 
had ever, 'by vote, beſtowed on the prince a 
revenue of waich they found him already, 
poſſeſſed. | p 

In / conſequence of this abuſe, which, 
however conſiderable, had never been per- 
ceived, or remedied, the confent of parlia- 
ment came to be regarded merely as 4 
matter of formality : and the ſovereigns, 
deeming their, title to this duty to be a!to- 
gether certain and indiſputable, had taken 
the liberty to alter, at pleaſure, the rates or 
the cuſtoms and impoſitions, to the great 
injury and detriment of the ſubjeRt. 

In 
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Ia order to redreſs this grievance, the 
commons reſolved to aſſert their right, 
either of granting or refuſing this duty, as 
they mould find it moſt expedient. Accord- 
ingly, in the firſt parliament of the preſent 
reign, inſtead of pranting this ſupply, du- 
ring the king's liſc, as it had been enjoyed 
by his immediate predeceſſors, they voted 
it only for a year; but the ſudden diſſolu- 
tion of that parliament prevented the vate 
from being paſſed into a law. 

Not. diſcouraged by this diſappointment, 
they renewed their attempts in the ſucceed- 
ing parhament ; but all their endeavours 
were again defeated by the like violent 
meaſure. 


The following interval, between the ſecond 


and third parliament, was diſtinſtuiſned by ſo 
many acts of arbitrary power, that men had 
little leiſure to attend to the affair of ton- 
nage and poundage: but, after the com- 
mons, during the former ſeſſion, had re&- 
fied all theſe abuſes and prievances by 


means of their petition of right, they after- 


wards proceeded to reſume the coſideration of 
this matter, and they ſhowed their reſolution, 
not to grant it to his majeſty, but under cer- 
tain limitations and reſtrictions, Their ſud- 
gen prorogation, however, hindred them 
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from bringing the matter to a final conclu- 1 


ſion. 

At the opening of this ſeſſion, Charles 
ſeems to have been ſenfible, that ſome con- 
troverſy was likely to ariſe ; and he, there- 
fore, took care, among many gentle and 
ſoothing expreſſions, to acquaint the com- 
mons, ** that he had not taken theſe duties 
as belonging to him by hereditary right; 
« but that it ever was, and ſtill is, his mean- 
© ing to enjoy them ſolely as the gift of his 
„ people; and that, if he had hitherto le- 
« yied tonnage and poundage, he pretend- 
ed to juſtify himſelf only by the neceſſity 
* of the meaſure, not by any right which 
* he claimed.“ 

The commons, however, were far from 
being ſatisfied with this acknowledgment : 
they ſtill inſiſted, as an indiſpenſable condi- 
tion, that the king ſhould entirely deſiſt 
from levying theſe duties; after which they 
would take into conſideration, upon what 
terms they would reſtore to him a revenue 
which he had once fairly reſigned, 

But though Charles was afraid to exaſpe- 
rate the cymmons, by a flat re'uial, he yet 
declined complyiag with ſo harſh a de- 
mand; and he continued to preis them, 
with repeated meſſages and ſpeeches, to paſs 
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the vote for inveſting him with this re- 
venue. 
The commons finding that all their appli- 
cations were induſtriouſly eluded by his 
majeſty, reſolved to procure for themſelves 
that redreſs which they could not extort 
from the crown. They ſummoned before 
them the officers of the cuſtom- houſe, and 
demanded by what authority they had ſeized 
the goods of thoſe merchants who had refuſed 
to pay theſe duties : they examined the barons 
of the Exchequer concerning their decrees 
on that ſubject: they impriſoned in the Tow- 
er the ſheriff of London, for having aſſiſted 
the officers of the cuſtom-houſe : and they 
| ſtrongly remonſtrated againſt the violence 
| offered to Rolles, a merchant, and mem- 
ber of the houſe, whoſe goods had been 
ſeized for his refuſal to pay the daties. 

The king ſupported his officers in all theſe 
meaſures : the commons attacked them with 
the utmoſt fury; and thus the breach be- 
came, every day, wider between the oppo- 
fite parties. A motion was made in the 
houſe for impeaching Sir Richard Weſton, 
4 lord treaſurer ; and the king, informed of 
_ theſe violent proceedings, reſolved to finiſh 
5 the ſeſũon by a diſſolution. 

Sir John Elliot drew up a remonſtrance 
againſt levying tonnage and poundage, 
without conſent of parliament ; and gave it 
= to 
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to the clerk to read, The clerk refuſed; 
Elliot read it himſelf. The queſtion being 
called for, the ſpeaker, Sir John Finch, 
ſaid, that he had received an order from 
his majeſty to adjourn, and to put no queſ- 
tion: upon which he roſe and left the chair. 
The whole houle was in an uproar. The 
ſpeaker was forced back into the chair, and 
held in it, by Hollis and Valentine, till 3 
ſhort remonſtrance was formed, and paſſea 
in a tamultous manner. All thoſe who levi- 
ed tonnage and poundage, were declared 
capital enemies to the public: and even the 
merchants, who ſhould voluntarily pay 
theſe duties, were denominated betrayers of 
Engliſh liberty, and of the privileges of 
the people. 
The doors being locked, the gentleman- 
uſher of the upper houſe, who had been ſent 
by the king, could get no acceſs till this re- 
monſtrance was finiſhed, By the king's 
order he took the mace from. the table, 
which put an end to their proceedings : 


and, a few days after, the parliament was 


diſſolved. 

The diſcontents, occaſioned by this rup- 
ture between the king and parliament, were 
fill farther increaſed by the rigorous mea- 
fures which Charles endeavoured to purſue z 

but 
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F bat which he happily had not power to car- 


to extremity. 

Sir Miles Hobart, Sir Peter Heyman, 
Selden, Coriton, Long, and Strode, were 
thrown into 97-1 on account of the late 
tumult in the houſe, which the court affect- 
ed to call ſedition. With much difficulty, and 
after many delays, they were diſmiſſed , and 
the law was generally ſuppoſed to be wreſt- 
ed, in order to lengthen their confine- 
ment. 

Sir John Elliot, Hollis, and Valentine, 
were ſummoned to anſwer, in the King's 
Bench, for the ſpirited harangues which they 
had made in the houſe, which the minifters 
were pleaſed to term ſeditious and diſloyal 
but refuſing to account, in an inferior court, 
for their conduct, as members of a ſaperior, 
they were condemned to be imprifoned dur- 
ing the king's pleaſure, to give ſecurity for 
their good behaviour, and to pay a fine; 
the two former, two of a thouſand pounds a- 
piece ; the latter, of five hundred. 

Thus the king, while he gratified his re- 
ſentment, at once diſcovered his arbitrary 


principles, and forfeited the affections of his 
ſubjects, by inflicting ſuch ſevere and unjuſt 


puniſhments upon men who had been guilty 
of no other crime than that of defending the 
Rberties of their country. | 

C3 Charles 
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Charles, deprived of all hopes of ſupply, 
was obliged to conclude a peace with the 
two crowns, againſt which he had bitherto 
carried on a war, which was begun with- 
out neceflity, and conducted without 
glory. 


Notwithſtanding the preſent diſtreſſed and 
de fenceleſs condition of England, no at- 
tempt had been made, either by France or 


Spain, to attack that country: nor did they 
carry their hoſtile views farther, than to ſe- 
cure themſelves againſt the feeble and ul- 
concerted expeditions of Charles. 

Glad to hear that the rupture between the 
king and parliament had embroiled the 
kingdom, they prudently refrained from 
any enterprize which might excite either 
the terror or anger of the Engliſh, and, a 
ſenſe of common danger, induce them to 
forget their domeſtic quarrels, 

So deſirous was the king of Spain to re- 
gain the good will of the nation, that he 
releaſed, without ranſom, and ſent home to 
their own country, all the Engliſh priſoners 


taken in the expedition againſt Cadiz. 


The ſame generoſity was ſhown by France, 
after the retreat of the Engliſh from the Ille 

of Rhé. 
When princes. were ſo favourably diſpoſ- 
ed, 20 had ſo ſc claims on each —_ 
tho 
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the concluſion of a peace could not be a 
matter of great difficulty. The treaty was 
firſt-figned with France, In his preſent cir- 
cumſtances, the king could not pretend to 
inſiſt on any terms for the Hugonots ; and 
they. were accordingly left to the mercy of 
their ſoverign. Peace was ſoon after made 
with Spain; where nothing was ſtipulated 


in favour of the Palatine, except that Philip 


promiſed, in general, to employ his good 
offices for the reſtoration of the elector.* 
Charles, however, did not deſiſt from his 
endeavours to procure ſome relief to that 
unhappy family. In conjunction with France, 
he effected a peace between the kings of 
Sweden and Poland, in hopes of inducing: 
the former to undertake the cauſe of the 
Proſteſtants in Germany. | 

This was the famous Guſtavus Adol. 
phus, whoſe heroic genius, aſſiſted by the 


wiſeſt policy, rendered him, in a little time, 


the moſt celebrated monarch of the age. To 
encourage and ſupport him in his intended 
invaſion of Germany, Charles engaged to 
ſupply him with ſix thouſand men; but, 
that he might ſave appearances with the 
houſe of Auſtria, he employed the name of 
the marquis of Hamilton, a nobleman allied 

to 
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to the crown. Hamilton entered into an 

agreement with Guſtavus; and, having lo- 

vied theſe troops in England and Scotland, 

3 Charles's expence, he landed them in the 
be. 

Soon after was fought the important bat- 
tle of Leipſic; where the Imperial army, 
under count Tilly, was totally defeated by 
the victorious Swede. Guſtavus proceeded 
in his conqueſts with ſuch an amazing and 
rapid progreſs, as is ſcarce to be paralleled 
either in ancient or modern hiſtory ; and, 
in a ſhort time, made himſelf maſter of 
the greateſt part of Germany. 

But this extraordinary ſucceſs of Guſtavus, 
at the ſame time that it enabled him with 
greater eaſe, rendered him more averſe, to 
perform his engagements with Charles. 
The Swede, elated by proſperity, began to 
entertain more ambitious views; and, in 
freeing Germany from the yoke of Ferdi- 
nand, he intended to redure it to ſubjection 
under his own. He refuſed to reſtore the 
Palatine to his dominions, except upon ſuch 
hard terms as were totally inconſiſtent with 
his honour. And thus the negociation was 
protracted till the famous battle of Lutzen ; 
where the Swediſh monarch periſhed in the. 
midſt of a glorious and complete victory, 
wiich he gained over his enemies. 

- After 
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After the death of Buckingham, the perſon 
who had greateſt influence with Charles was 
Laud, biſhop of London, afterwards pro- 
moted to the archbithopric of Canterbury; 

a prelate of ' ſome parts and learning, but 
Arongly ſuſpected of a propenſion towards 
Popery, at leaſt attached to certain ridicu- 
lous rites and ceremonies which were but 
roo much akin to that ſuperſtition, and the 
obſervance of which gave great and general 
offence to the nation. 

Nor was it only in England that theſe ſul- 
picions were entertained of Laud : even 
the court of Rome itſelf had conceived hopes 
of recovering its authority in this iſland, by 
means of that prelate ; and, in order to ani- 
mate his zeal, an offer was twice made him, 
in private, of a cardinal's hat, which, how+ 
ever, he did not think it ſafe to accept. 

A court-lady, daughter of the earl of Do- 
vonſhire, having turned Catholic, was aſked, 
by Laud, the reaſon, of her converſion. 
ts Tis chiefly,” ſaid ſhe, © becauſe I hate to 
4% travel in a crowd.” Being deſired to ex- 
plain her meaning, me replied, ** I perceive 
« your grace, and many others, are 
making haſte to Rome; and therefore, 
* in order to prevent my being crowded, I 
* have gone before Te” 4 

g 
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As a ſpecimen of the ceremonies which 
Laud intended to introduce, it may not be 
improper to mention thoſe he employed in 
conſecrating St. Catherine's church, and 
which it will be impoſſible for the reader to 
peruſe, without laughing at the biſhop's 
weakneſs, if he really thought them eſſential 
to religion, or without feeling the higheſt 
indignation, if, conſcious of their infignift- 
cancy, he meant to impoſe them as ſuck on 
the people. 

On the biſhop's approach to the weſt door 
of the church, a loud voice was heard to 
cry.“ Open, open, ye everlaſting doors, 
that the king of glory may enter in!“ 
The doors of the church immediately flew 
open : then the biſhop, entering, fell on 
his knees ; and, with eyes and hands up- 
lifted to heaven, exclaimed, ** this place is 
« holy, the ground is holy: in the name of 
«© the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, I pro- 
% nounce it holy.” = 

In his way to the chancel, he ſeveral 
times took up an handful of duſt, and 
threw 1t in the air. When he approached, 
with his attendants, near the communion— 
table, he bowed frequently towards it: 

they walked, in proceſſion, round the 
church, ſinging ſome pſalms: and then 
ſaid a form of prayer, which I 

wit 
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with theſe words; „we conſecrate this 
X *©« church, and ſeparate it unto thee, as 
X «© holy; not to be profaned any more to 
„ common uſes.” Standing near the com- 
XZ munion-table, he ſolemnly anathamatized 
all who ſhould dare to pollute that ſacred 
= place; and poured out a number of benedio- 
tions on ſuch as had contributed to build 
and adorn the edifice. On the concluſion of 
every curſe and bleſſing, he bowed towards | 
the eaſt, and cried, „let all the people ſay 

„ Amen.“ 

The ſermon next ſucceeded ; after which | 
he conſecrated and adminiſtred the ſacra- | 


W IR 


ment in the following manner: As he ad- 

vanced to the communion-table, he made 

many profound reverences: and, coming up 

to that part of the table where the bread and 

wine lay, he bowed ſeven times. After the 

reading of many prayers, he approached. | 

the ſacramental elements, and gently lifted, 

up the corner of the napkin, in which the 

bread was laid. When he beheld the bread 

he ſuddenly let fall the napkin, flew back æ 

ſtep or two, and bowed three ſeveral times 

towards the bread :*' then he drew near 

again, and opened the napkin ; and bowed 

as before. The fame ceremonies he obſerv= 

ed in uncovering, and taking up the cup 

that held the wine; then he received the 
. ſacra- 
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| + facrament himſelf, and gave it to others; 


and, after the reading of many prayers, the 
ſolemnity of the conſecration ended, ; 
Nor was Laud only determined to obſerve 
theſe ceremonies himlſclf; he was allo re- 
ſolved that they ſhould be as ſtrictly obſerv- 
ed by others; all clergymen who refuſed or 
neglected to comply with eyery ceremony, 
were ſuſpended, and deprived, by the high 
commiſſion-court : oaths were, by many of 
the biſhops, impoſed on the church-warden ; 
and they were ſworn to inform againſt any 
one who ated contrary to the eccleſiaſtical 
Canons. | 
The following affair was, at that time, 
the ſubject of mych converſation. There 
was, it ſeems, in St. Edmond's church in 
Saliſbury, a painted window, containing, 
among other things, the hiſtory of the crea- 
tion, where the painter had repreſented 
God in the form of an old man, creating 
the world during the firſt ſix days; but, on 
the ſeventh, he had painted him ſitting, to 
denote the day of reſt. The ignorant 
painter had committed ſeveral blunders, 
having aſſigned to one day what belonged to 
another; and, in expreſſing the creation of 
the ſun and moon, had put into God's 
hands a pair of compaſſes, as if he was 
going to meaſure hem 
„ 2 5 Hensty 
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Henry Sherfield, recorder of . Saliſbury, 
and pariſhioner of St. Edmond's, having 
Called a veſtry, repreſented to the pariſh- 
ioners, that theſe pictures gave great of- 
fence,” and were apt to lead the people to 
ſuperſtition. The pariſhioners were convin- 
ced of the juſtnoſs of this obſervation ; and. 
accordingly, impowered him to take down 
the painted glaſs, and put up a plain one in 
its place. Armed with this authority, the 
recorder ſent for à glazier; and ſhowing 
him, with his ſtick, the glaſs that was to 
be changed, happened unluckily to break 
one of the panes. | 

For this atrocious crime, as Laud termed 
it, though in effect it was more than an acci- 
dent, Sherfield was fined five hundred 
pounds, removed from his-ofhce, condemn- 
ed to make acknowledgment, and find ſecu- 
rity for his good behaviour. L 

To'ſhow the greater alienation from the 
churches reformed aſter the Preſbyterian 
model, Laud adviſed, that all the Engliſh 
'Tegiments and trading companies abroad, 
ſhould be. obliged to adopt. the diſcipline 
and worſhip of the church of England. All 
foreigners, of the Dutch and Walloon con- 
gregations, were ordered to attend the 
eſtabliſhed. church; and indulgence was 
granted to none after the firſt Degizens. 

Vor. XXIII. D Scu- 
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Scudamore too, the king's ambaſſador at 7 


1 
2 . 


Paris, was commanded to ſeparate himſelf 


from the communion of the | Hygonots, 
Every man of ſenſe was apt to condemn this 
conduct; net only becauſe it gave offence in 
England, but becauſe, in foreign countries, 


it deprived the crown. of the advantage 
which it had hitherto enjoyed, of being 
conſidered as the head and ſupport of the 
Reformation. | 

So early as the coronation, Laud was the 
perſon who introduced a novelty, which, 
though over-looked by Charles, made a 
deep impreſſion on the ſpeQators. After 
the uſual ceremonies, he addreſſed the king 
in the following terms: ** Stand and hold 
« faſt, from henceforth, the place, to which 
„you have been heir, by the ſucceſſion of 
«« your forefathers, being now delivered to 
you by. the authority of Almighty God, 


and by the hands of us and all the biſhops 


„% and ſervants of God. And as you ſee the 
«© clergy to come nearer. the altar than 


« others, ſo remember, that, in all places 


„convenient, you give them greater ho- 


„ nour; that the mediator of God and man 


„% may eſtabliſh you on the kingly throne, 
©*.to be a mediator between the T 


* laityz and that you may reign for mr , 
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* with Chriſt, the king of king, and 
* Jord of lords.” 

Had Charles's arbitrary principles been 
confined merely to theory, as were thoſe of 
his father James, he might have paſſed 
through the world with as much eaſe and 
tranquillity as did that monarch; but un- 
happily they were reduced into practice, 
and exerted with ſo little regard to the 
rights ang priveleges of the ſubject, as 
could not fail to excite a general ſpirit of 


diſcontent in the nation, 


© As the people always founded their hopes 
of relief or protection on the proceedings of 
parliament, the king, in order to prevent 
all oppoſttion to his meaſures from that 
23 iſſued a proclamation, in which he 
eclared, „that, whereas, for ſeveral ill 
** ends, the calling again of a parliament 
* is divulged; though his majeſty has 
% ſhown, by frequent meetings with his 
% people, his love to the uſe of parlia- 
% ments: yet the late abuſe _— or the 
<< preſent, driven him unwillingly out of 
„ that courſe ; he will account it preſump- 
tion for any one to preſcribe to him any 

% time for the calling that aſſembly.” 
This was generally conſidered as a decla- 
ration that Charles was reſolved to ſummen 
no more parliaments for the future; and 
D 2 __ every 
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every , meaſure Which he now purſued, con- 
firmed a ſuſpicion ſo diſagreable to the body 
of the people. 

Tonnage and poundage were continued ta 
be levied by the ſole authority of the king. 
The former arbitrary impoſitions were ill 
exacted; and. even new impoſitions were 
laid on ſeveral kinds of, commodities. The 
cuſtom-houſe officers were impowered, by 
the” couneil, to enter - forcibly. into any 

-drouſe,, warehouſe, or cellar; to ſearch any 
trunk or cheſt ; and to break any bulk what- 
ever; in deſault of the payment of the cuſ- 
toms. bets a5 % omgd N 

| In order to exerciſe the militia, and keep 

| them in good order, a certain ſum was im- 

| poſed on each county, for the maitenance of 

a muſter-maſter appointed for that ſervice. 

Compoſitions were-openly made with Catho- 

lics; and the Popiſh religion became a regu- 

| Jar part of the revenue. A commiſſion was 

granted for compounding with ſuch as were 

1 poſſeſſed of crown- lands, upon defective ti- 

tles; and on this pretence ſome money was 

| extorted from the people. 1 | 

There was a law of Edward the ſecond, 

| ordaining that, whoever. was poſſeſſed of 
twenty pounds a year in land, ſhould be 
obliged, .when ſummoned, to appear and to 
receive the honour of knighthood, Twen 
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unds at that time, partly by the change 
e, partly by that in the 
value of money, were equivalent to two 
hundred in the fixteenth and ſeventeenth 
century; and it ſeemed unreaſonable that 
the king ſhould adhere ſtriQly to the letter 
of the law, or compel people of ſo ſmall a 
a revenue to accept of that expenſive ho- 
nour. 
Edward the ſixth, and queen Elizabeth, 
who had both employed this expedient for 
raiſing money, had ſummoned only thoſe 
poſſeſſzd of forty pounds a year and upwards 
to receive the honour of knighthood, or 
compound for their neglect; and Charles, 


without conſidering the great alteration in 


the value of money even ſince that period, 
followed 'the example of theſe two princes, 
He appointed commiſſioners for eſtabliſhing 
the rates of compoſition; and he Ge 
them not to accept of a leſs ſum than the 
perſon would have paid upon a tax of three 
ſubſidies and a half. 

An office was erected for the ſealing of 
cards: a tax, which, of itſelf, was rather 
an object of praiſe than of blame; but was 
of the moſt dangerous conſequence, when 
conſidered as an exertion of arbitrary and 


deſpotic power. 
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Monopolies were revived ; an oppreſſive 
method of raiſing money, being unlimited 
In its nature, as well as deſtructive of all in- 
duſtry.* The laſt parliament: of James, 
which aboliſhed monopolies, had made a 
very equitable exception in favour, of new 
inventions; and, on pretence of theſe, and 
of eſtabliſhing new companies and corpora- 
tions, was this grievance now renewed. 
The manufacture of ſoap was beſtowed on 
a company, who paid a very conſiderable 
dum for their patent, Leather, ſalt, and 
many other commodities, even down to 
linnen-rags, were likewiſe put under re- 
ſtrictions.“ 

The council of Vork had been firſt erect- 
ed, after a rebellion, by a patent from 
Henry the eighth, without the conſent or 
authority of parliament ; and this exerciſe 
of power, like many others, had been in- 
dulged to that arbitrary monarch. This 
council had long ated chiefly as a criminal 
court; but, beſides ſome innovations in- 
troduced by James, Charles had ventured, 
Come time after Wentworth was made pre- 
fident, to enlarge its powers, and to in- 
veſt it with a kind of civil juriſdiction, 
which, in ſome reſpects, was even diſere- 

| tionary. 
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*Honary, In conſequence of this illegal 
meaſure, all the northern counties were de- 
2 of the protection of the common 
aw, and ſubjected to an authority Which 
was wholly arbitrary.“ 2 9 
The court of Star-chamber was a griev- 
ance no leſs intolerable : it intrenched upon 
the privileges of the other courts, and im- 
poſed the heavieſt fines, and inflicted the 
moſt ſevere puniſhments, beyond the ufual 
courſe of juſtice. Sir David Foulis was 
fined five thouſand pounds, chiefly becauſe 
he had perſuaded a friend to refuſe com- 
rk with the commiſſioners of knighs- 
ood. 9 

Prynne, a barrifter of Lincoln's- inn, had 
compoſed a large quarto of a thouſand 
pages, ' which he entitled Hiſtrio Maſtyx. 
Its profeſſed deſign was to decry tragedies, 
comedies, interludes, mafic, and danc- 
ing; but the author had likewiſe directed 
his ſatire againſt hunting, public feſtivals, 
chriſtmas-keeping, bonefires, and may-poles. 
The players, he affirmed, led the moſt 
wicked and diſſolute hves ; the play-houſes, 
were Satan's chapels ; the play-haunters, 
little leſs than incarnate devils; and fo 


many ſteps in a dance, ſo man ces to 
nell. P , y Þ* 2 
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He had. obtained a licence from arch» 
biſhop Abbor's chaplain, for printing this 
book; yet was he indicted in the Star-cham- 
ber as a libeller. It was thought ſomewhat 
hard, that general invectives againſt plays, 
ſhould be conſtrued into ſatyrs againſt 
the king and queen, merely becauſe ey 
req uented theſe amuſements, and becauſe 
the queen ſometimes aQted a part in paſtorals 
and 1nterludes,. which were repreſented at 
court, . geP 

'The author, indeed, had taken occaſion, 
in the moſt violent manner, to condemn the 
hierarchy, the ceremonies, the innovations 


in religious worſhip,” and the ſuperſtitions, 
introduced by Laud. The muſic in the 


churches, he ſaid, was not the noiſe of 
men, but the bleating of brute beaſts : 
choirifters bellow a tenor, as it were oxen z 
bark a counter-point, as it were a kennel 
of dogs; roar out a treble, as it were a 
ſort of bulls; and grunt out a baſe, as it 
were a number of hogs. Chriſtmas, Le af- 
firmed, as it is kept, is the Devil's Chriſt- 
mas; and he employed a great number of 
pages to prove that Chridk was a Puritan, 


and to perſuade men to adopt that appella- 
Mom. -. -. | 
From this ſpecimen of the author's fa- 
naticiſm, oz rather, indeed, of his frenzy, 
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4s the reader will be inclined to think, that 


his moſt proper puniſhment would have 
been to have ſent him to Bedlam ; but he 
was condemned to be Þut from the bar ; to 
ſtand on the pillory in two places, Weſt- 
minſter and Cheapſide; to loſe both his 
cars, one in each place; to pay a fine of 
five thouſand pounds to the king; and to 
be impriſoned during life. 

This ſummer, Charles made a journey 
into Scotland, accompanied by his court, 
in order to hold a parliament there, to 
paſs through the ceremony of his coro- 
nation, and to eftabliſh, if poſſible, the 
Englich Liturgy into that country. The 
act for regulating the habits of clergymen 
was eaſily paſſed; but the attempt to in- 
troduce the Liturgy was attended with the 
moſt fatal conſequences, as will be ſeen in 
the ſequel. 

During the king's abſence, Abbot, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, had died; and 
Charles was no ſooner returned to Eng- 
land, than he beſtowed that dignity on his 
favourite, Laud ; who, by this acceſſion af 
anthority, was now enabled to ſupport ec- 
cleſiaſtical diſcipline with greater rigour; 


and to inflame the general diſcontent of 


the nation. 
Laud 
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' - Laud procured the biſhopric of London 
For his friend Juxton; and, about a year 
after Portland's death, he even perſuaded 
the king to promote that prelate to the of- 
fice of lord high treaſurer, Juxton was poſ- 
ſeſſed of many virtues, and endued with a 
good underftanding : yet was this laſt pro- 
| motion extremely diſagreeable to the na- 
| tion. His birth and character were too 
obſcure fer a man advanced to one of the 
Higheſt poſts of the kingdom: and the 
clergy, it was thought, were already too 
much elated by former marks of the king's 
indulgence, and needed not this farther 
2 to domineer over the 
71. 15 
The tax of ſhip-money was now im- 
poſed. The firſt writs of that kind had 
n only direged to ſea · port towns : but 
ſhip-money was at this time levied on the 
| Whole kingdom; and each county was af- 
ſeſſed in a particular ſum, which was after- 
wards exacted from individuals.“ 
Though the amount of the whole tax 
was very moderate, being little more than 
two hundred thouſand pounds; though it 
| was collected with juſtice and equity; and 
Was entirely expended in repairing an 
t | | main- 
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CUARTES I. 
maintaining the navy: yet did it gire 
reat and general offence to the people. 
Fr was wholly arbitrary: by the ſame right 
any other tax might be impoſed : and men 
conſidered a powerful fleet, though very 
neceſſary, both for the honour and ſecurity 
of the kingdom, as a poor compenſation 
for their liberties, which were thus ſacri- 
ficed in order to obtain it. 

Some laws had been made in the reign 
of Henry the, ſeventh, againſt depopulati- 
on, or the practice of converting arable 
lands into paſture. By a ſentence of the 
Star- chamber Sir Anthony Roper was con- 
demned in a fine of four thouſand pounds 
for a treſpaſs of this nature. This ſevere 
puniſhment was meant to frighten others 
inte a compoſition ; and above thirty thou» 


ſand pounds were raiſed by that expe- 
dient. 


Like compoſitions, or, in default of 


them, heavy fines, were extorted for en- 


eroachments on the royal foreſts; which, 


by the moſt arbitrary and illegal decrees, 


were extended greatly beyond their uſual 


limits, 
Morley was fined in the ſum of ten 
thouſand pounds, for reviling,. challeng- 


| ll. and ſtriking, in the court of White- 


Sir George Theobald, one of the 
king's 


— 
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King's ſervants. Loud complaints were 
raiſed againſt the exorbitancy of this fine ; 
but whether it was compounded, as was 
uſual in fines impoſed: by the Star-cham- 
ber, hiſtorians have not thought proper to 
_ Acquaint us. ; 
_ © Alliſon had ſaid, that the archbiſhop of 
York had adviſed the king to indulge the 
Catholics with a limited toleration, and 
a permiſſion to build ſome churches for 
the exerciſe of their. religion. For this 
ſlander againſt the archbiſhop, he was ſen- 
tenced by the Star-chamber to pay a fine 
of ten thouſand pounds, to be committed 
to priſon, to find ſecurity for his good be- 
'haviour during life, to be whipped, and to 
be ſet on the pillory at Weſtminſter, and in 
three other towns of England. The ſame 
"puniſhment was inflicted on Robins, Who 
bad been concerned with him in propagat- 
ing the report. 8 
ae + 8 indeed, and the courtiers 
of that age exacted a moſt flaviſh and ſub- 
- miſſive nes froal thoſe of inferior 
ſtations; and whenever the latter failed in 
what was ſuppoſed to be their duty, they 
were ſure to be puniſhed with the utmoſt 
rigour and ſeverity. | 
Clarendon relates a pleaſant incident to 
this purpoſe. - A waterman, belonging to 
| A man 
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4 man of quality, having a ſquabble with 
a citizen about his fare, pointed to his 
badge, the creſt of his maſter, which hap- 
'*pentd to be a ſwan; and thence inſiſted on 
tter treatment from the citizen: but the 
other replied careleſly, that he did not 
trouble his head about that gooſe. For 
this expreſſion he was cited before the 
Marſhal's Court, was ſeverely fined for 
Having defamed the nobleman's creſt, b 
calling the ſwan a gooſe, and was in ef- 

fect reduced to ruin. | 

Sir Richard Granville having received an 
Injury from the earl of Suffolk, had en- 
gaged in a law-ſuit with him; and in the 
*courſe of the trial he had happened to ſa 
of that nobleman, that he was a baſe 
= Jord. The evidence againſt him was ex- 
tremely weak: yet for this ſlight offence, 
"Tnſufficiently proved, he was condemned by 

the Star- Chamber to pay a fine of eight 
thouſand pounds ; one half to the earl, and 

the other to the king. | 
It may not be improper to mention ano- 
ther affair of this nature, which, though 
it happened in the beginning of the former 
reign, ſerves to ſhew the laviſh ſubjection 
in which the nobility endeavoured to hold 
the commons. 


Vol. XXIII. E Sir 
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Sir George Markham, following a chaca, 
where the ford Darcy's 83 was ex» © 
erciſing his hounds, kept cloſer to the 
dogs, than was thought proper by the 
huntſman, who, - beſides other rudeneſs, 
loaded him with many ſcurrilous and op- 
probrious epithets, which Sir George re- 
turned with a ſtroke of his whip. The 
Huntſman threatened to complain to his 
maſter : the knight anſwered, if his maſter 

had been guilty of the ſame inſolence he 
would have ſerved him in the ſame man- 

ner, or words to that effect. Sir George 

was ſummoned before, the Star-Chamber, 

and fined in the ſum of ten thouſand 
pounds; ſo fine a thing was it in thoſe 
| « days to be a lord!” ſays the ingenious 
lord 8 in relating this incident. 

In imitation of the example of Elizabeth 
and James, Charles had publiſhed procla- 
mations, commanding all the landed gen- 
tlemen and nobility to quit London, and 
- retire to their country ſeats.“ For diſobe- 
|. . Gience to this order, many were ſummoned 
before the Star-Chamber, and condemned 
| in heavy fines. 
Ray, having exported fullez's earth, 
| gontrary to the king's proclamation, was 
ſentenced 
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Entenced to ſtand on the pillory, and te 
pay a fine of two thouſand pounds. Like 
fines were impoſed on Terry, Eman, and 
others, for difobeying a proclamation, pro- 
hibiting the exportation of gold. N 
+ Theſe incidents, though ſome of them 
may ſeem trifling in their gyn nature, we 
Have thought proper to mention, becauſe 
they diſcover the arbitrary genius of the 
overnment; and becauſe they ſerved te 
Inflame that ſpirit of diſcontent and diſaf- 
fection, which, ſoon after, threw the king- 
dom into ſuch terrible combuſtion. | 
Next year,“ the king equipped a conſi- 
derable fleet, and belowen the command 
of it on the earl of Northumberland, who 
was ordered to attack the herring- buſſes 
of the Dutch, which fiſhed in the Britiſh 
ſeas. The Hollanders were obliged to pur- 
chaſe a permiſſion for this ſeaſon, by pay- 
ing the ſum of thirty thouſand pounds. 
They o enly denied, however, this claim 
of Jominjon in the ſeas; and this diſpute 
| ced the two famous treatiſes of Mare 
tberum, and Mare Clauſum ; the former 
written by Grotius, the latter by Selden. 
' Soon after, the king ſent a ſquadron 
againſt Sallce ; and, with the afifance — 
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the emperor of Morocco, deſtroyed that 
neſt of pyrates, who had long interrupted 
the commerce, and even inſulted the coaſts 
of England. Burton, a divine, and Baſt- 
wick, a phyſician, were cited before the 
Star-Chamber for having - publiſhed ſediti- 
ous pamphlets, and were condemned to 
undergo the ſame puniſhment which Prynne 
had ſuffered.* Prynne himſelf was tried 
for a new offence; and, together with an- 
other fine of five- thouſand unds, was 
condemned to loſe the remainder of his 
ears. Theſe writers, it muſt be owned, had 
attacked the rites and government of the 
church with the moſt indecent ſcurrility,: 
yet the puniſhment, which they ſuffered, 
EG unworthy men of their profeſ- 
fon, gave general offence; and the pa- 
tience, or rather alacrity, with which they 
ſubmitted to their, ſentence, inflamed ftill 
farther the indignation. of the public. The 
ſeverity of the Star-Chamber was common- 
1y. afcribed to the paſſionate diſpoſition gf 
1 whoſe ſuperſtition in introducing new 
ceremonies could only be exceeded by 
the rigour with which he inforced their 
obſervance. | | | 


The 
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The Puritans, finding it impoſſible to en- 
Joy the free exerciſe af their religion in 
ngland, ſhipped themſelves off for Ame- 
rica, and laid there the foundations of a po 
vernment, which poſſeſſed the moſt perfect 
Itberty, both civit and eccleſiaſtical. | 
But their engatrs, unwilling that they 
mould any When? ive in peace and tran- 
guillity, and dis fiog, perhaps, the dan- 
gerots conſzquences of ſo diſaffected a 
ny, perſuaded the king to publiſh a 
roclamation, precluding theſe religioniſts 
boot all acceſs even into theſe inhoſpitable 
deſarts. | 
Eight ſhips, lying in the river, and ready 
to fail, were ſtopped by order of the coun- 
Gil; and on board of theſe were Sir Ar- 
thur Hazlerig, John Hampden, Oliver 
Cromwel, and other leaders of the Puri- 
tan:. The king had afterwards reaſon to 
repent this exertion of his authority, 
Laud, by rigorouſly inſiſting on uniformi- 
ty, had compelled many induſtrious tradeſ- 
men to jeave the city of Norwich, and to 
take refuge in Holland, where they taught 
the natives the art of managing the woolen- 
mac nfacture; an event, which has been 
Extremely prejudicial to the commerce of 


. 
„glund. 
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| that the petition of right was openly violated 


6— TEES 


* , 


. Lond complaints, were at this time raiſed, 


by refuling bail or releaſement to Jennings, 
Pargiter, and Danvers, who had been im- 
priſoned by the king and council. 

Williams, biſhop, of Lincoln, a man of 
great abilities, a very popular prelate, and 
who had been lord-keeper, was condemn- 
ed in _a fine of ten thouſand pounds, im- 
priſoned in the Tower during the king's 


pleaſure, and ſuſpended from che exerciſe of 


his office. This ſevere ſentence was found- 
ed on a falſe accuſation of his having ut- 
tered diſloyal words againſt: the king, and 
ſuborned witneſſes in a trial; but, in reality, 


was 858 to the implacable vengeance 


of archbiſhop Laud. 52 L 
Laud, however, had been entirely indebt- 
ed to the good offices of that prelate for, 


his firſt introduction to court. But fo un- 


grateſul was the kaughty primate, that he 
raiſed up a new. proſecution againſt Wil- 
hams, on the moſt abſurd and ridiculous 


pretence, In order to levy the above- 


mentioned fine, ſome officers had been ſent 


to ſeize all the furniture and books of 


the epiſcopal ſee of Lincoln; and in 


ſearching the houſe, they found ſome old 


letters, which had been thrown aſide, as 


uſeleſs. 
Theſe 


. oo FF WM 1 
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"Theſe letters were written by Ofbaldiſ- 
ton, maſter of Weſtminſter-ſchool, and were 
addreſſed to Williams. Mention was there 
made of a a little great man; and in an- 
other place, che ſame perſon was called 
* a little urchin.” By forced inferences 
and conſtructions theſe epithets were ap- 
lied to Laud; and on this ſuppoſition 
iliams was tried a-new, as having re- 
ceived ſcandalous letters, without reveal- 
ing that ſecret correſpondence. _ _ 

or this offence' he was condemned by 
the Star- Chamber, in another fine of eight 
thouſand pounds: Oſbaldiſton was like- 
waſe brought to trial, and ſentenced to pay 
a fine of five thouſand pounds, and to have 
his ears nailed to the pillory before his 
own ſchool, From this diſgraceful] pu- 
oiſkment he ſaved himſelf by flight; and 
left a note in his ſtudy, where he ſaid, 
that he was gone beyond Canterbury.“ 
In 1632, the earl of Portland, then lord 
treaſurer, had demanded of the viatners 
that they ſhould pay a tax of a penny a- 
guart upon all wine which they retailed: 
but this propoſal they utterly rejected. To 
puniſh them for this refuſal, a decree was 
ſuddenly, without trial or examination, 
paſſed in the Star-Chamber, diſcharging 
the m to dreſs or ſell victnals in their * 
| we 
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Two years after, they were ſummoned 
' to- anſwer for breach of this decree; an 
in order to ward off the danger, they. a- 
peed to lend the king fix thouſand pounds. 
Being threatened, during the ſubſequent 
yedrs, with fines and proſecutions, they 
at laſt compromiſgd the matter, and con- 
ſented to pay half the duty, which was at 
firſt demanded of them. It was eaſy to 
foreſee, that the king's right of iffuin, 
prockmations, muſh, in the end, terminate 
in a power of impoſing taxes. | 
Lilburne was cited before the Star- 
Chamber, for publiſhing and diſperſing ſe- 
ditious pamphlets. He was ordered to be 
examined ; but refuſed to take the oath, 
uſual in that court, that he would anſwer 
interrogatories, by which he might be led 
to betray himſelf. 3 
For this refuſal, he was condemned to 
be whipped, pilloried, and impriſoned, 
While he was whipped at the cart, and 
expoſed on the pillory, he harangued the 
populace, and inveighed bitterly againſt 
the tyranny of the biſhops and the op- 
reſſions of the Star- Chamber. From his 
pockets likewiſe he ſcattered pamphlets, 
ſaid to be ſeditious; becauſe they glanced 
at the hierarchy. The Star- Chamber, which 
was ſiitiog at that very time, ordered him 
| Imme- 
WW 
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zmmediately to be gagged. He ceaſed 
not, bowel#Fr, though both gagged and 
pilloried, to ſtamp with his feet and geſ- 
ticulate with his body, in order to ſhew 


the people, that, if he was able, he would © 


Kill harangue them. ; 1 
This behaviour incenfed till farther the 
members of the Star- Chamber; and they 
condemned him to be thrown into a dun- 
geon, and to be loaded with irons. Had 
not the judges been as ſtupid as they were 
cruel, they might have eafily perceived, 
that it was impoſſible, by ſuch ſeverities, 
to break the ſpirits of men, who placed 
both their honour and their confcience in 
ſuffering with fortitude. 
The jealouſy of the church appeared in 
another inftance of a leſs tragical nature. 
Archy, the king's fool, was allowed by 
his office, to jeſt on his maſter and the 
whole court: but he ſoon found that it 
was more dangerous to attack the favou- 
rite than the ſovereign. News having 
been brought from Scotland of the firſt 
commotions raiſed by the clergy, Archy, 
ſeeing the primate paſs by, called out to 
him, who's fool, now, my lord?“ For 
this inſult, as it was called, Archy was 
condemned by a ſentence of the council, 
to have his coat pulled over his * 
an 
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_ to be diſcharged from the king's ſer- 
ice. 

Nor did Laud only inſiſt on the moſt 
implicit ſubmiſſion from all men in public: 
it was even dangerous for any one to mut- 
ter againſt him in private. Some young 
gentlemen of Lincoln's-Inn, heated by 
their cups, having drank confuſion to the 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, were, at his in- 
ſtance, ſummoned before the Star-Cham- 
ber. They had recourſe to the earl of 
Dorſet for protection. Who bears wit- 
«« neſs againſt you?” ſaid Dorſet. ** One 
of the drawers,” they anſwered. ©* Where 
was he ſtanding,” faid the earl, when 
«« you was ſuppoſed to drink the health?“ 
«« He was at the door,” they replied, “ go- 
ing out of the room.” © Tuſh!” 
cned he, * the drawer was miſtaken : 
«© you drank confuſion to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury's enemies, and the fellow 
was gone before you pronounced the laſt 
„% word.” - 

This hint farniſhed the young gentle- 
men with a new method of defence; and 
being adviſed by Dorſet to behave with 
great deference and reſpet to the pri- 
mate, they eſcaped with a ſharp reproof 
for their imprudence, and a friendly ad- 

a monition 


monition not to expoſe themſelves to the 
ke ſuſpicions ſor the future. GY 
After the impoſing of ſhip-money, 
Charles, in order to prevent all oppoſition, 
had propoſed Er to the judges; 
„%% whether in a caſe of neceſſity, for the 
„ defence of the kingdom, he might 
% not, by his own authority, levy this 
„% tax; and whether he was not the ſole 
„ judge of the neceſſity?” the judges, 
partly through ignorance, but chiefly. 
through a ſlaviſh complaiſance to the court, 
anſwered, that in a eaſe of neceſſity, 
« he might, by his own authority, levy 
% that tax; and that he was the ſole 
* judge of the neceſſity.” 

In conſequence of this declaration, moſt 
people ſubmitted to the tax, though not 
without ſome ſecret murmurs: bat amidſt 
the general ſpirit of deſpair and deſpondency 
which now-poſſeſſed the nation, there was 
one man who had courage and reſolution 
enough to oppoſe the arbitrary meaſures of 
the court, and to ſtand up in defence of 
the laws and liberties of his country. 

This was the famous John Hampden who 
has gained immortal honour by the noble 

art which he ated on this occaſion. He 

had been rated at twenty ſhillings for an 
eftate, which he held in Buckinghamſhire : 
. yet 


I 
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yet notwithſtanding the ſolemn opinion of 
the judges, notwithſtanding the great pow- 
er, and ſometimes rigorous maxims of the 
crown, notwithſtanding the little hopes of 
aſſiſtance from parliament; he determined, 
rather than comply with fo illegal an impo-, 
ſition, to try the iſſue of a legal proſecution, | 
and expoſe himſelf to all the reſeatment and 
indignation of the court. eg e 
Ihe caſe was argued during twelve days, 
in the Exchequer-Chamber,. before all the 
Jud ges of England; and the people beheld, 
with the utmoſt anxiety, every ſtep of a 
trial, which, though it ſeemed only to re- 
late to the affair of Mr. Hampden, was 
for ever to decide the fate of national liberty. 
Nothing“ ſaid Mr Hampden's council, 
„ can be more abſurd, than to introduce 
«© the plea of neceſſity into a trial of law; 
« fince it is the nature of neceſſity to can- 
cel all law, and, by irreſiſtible force, to 
4 diflolve all the weaker and more artificial 
„ ties of human ſociety. Not only the 
prince, in caſes of extreme diſtreſs, is free 
from the obſervancg of the law : all men 
are then reduced to a level; and any, 
member of the ſtate may conſult the public 
* ſafety by any expedient, which he is able 
* toemploy. But to produce an effect o 
violent, and ſo dangerous to every ſociery 
” , «6 an 
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an ordinary neceflity is not ſufficient; 
much leſs, a neceſſity, which is merely 
hitious and imaginary. Where the dan- 
ger is great and inevitable, it will be 
evident to every member of the commu- 
nity; and though all ancient rules of 
government are in that caſe aboliſhed, 
men will readily, of themſelves, acknow-, 


| ledge that authority, which is exerted for 


their preſervation, 


But what relation is there between 
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ſuch ſuppoſitions and the preſent condi- 
tion of England? The Engliſh live in pro- 
found peace with all their neighbours, 
and, what is more, all their neighbours, 
are engaged in furious and bloody wars 


quarrels, further enſure the tranquillity 
of the kingdom. The very writs them- 
ſelves, which are iſſued for the levying of 


-ſhip-money, contradi the pretence of 


neceſſity, and alledge only, that the ſeas 
are infeſted with pyrates; a ſlight and 
trivial inconvenience which may well wait 
a legal ſupply from . parliament. The 
writs alſo allow ſeveral months for. fittin 
out the ſhips; a circumſtance which 
ſeems to denote a very calm and delibe- 
rate kind of neceſſity, and one that ad- 
tits of delay much beyond the forty. 
Fol. XXIII. F % days, 


th. 
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« days 1 for convoking that aſſem · 


« bly. is ſurpri izing too, that an ex- 
« treme neceſlity, hic is always evident, 
« and commonly comes to a ſudden eriſis, 
4 ſhould now have exifted for hear four 
4 Jes and mould have continued, du- 
« ring ſo long a time, inviſible to the 
* N kingdom. And as to the pretence 
„that the king is the ſole judge of, the 
4. Fn, ; what is this, but” to ſubject all 
«© the priveleges of the nation to bis ar- 
10 bitrary will and pleaſure ? to endeavour 
* to deceive the public by ſuch falſe and 
„ ſaperficial' reaſoning, muſt inflaine the 
„ general indignation ; by adding, to vio- 
" „ ence againſt men's perſons and their pro- 

* perty, io crael a mockery of their und 
„ ftandi *. 

Notw de all theſe reaſons, to 
which the crowt-lawyers. had nothing to 
oppoſe, the 1 ef or proffituted judg- 
es, four only exce ted, gave ſentence 
againſt Hampden. That gentleman, how- 


ever, though ſeemingly Failed, had, in 
reality, obtained the 994 for which he had 
ſo genetoaſly ſacrificed his ſafety and his 
ques. the people were awakened. from 
eit lethargy, and begart to perceive the 
ny 465 threatened FP Jn iberties of 
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"Theſe queſtions became the ſubje& 
converſation in almoſt every company; and 
the more they were conſidered, the more 
lainly did it appear, that the ancient con- 
Bieutidu was overturned, and a new and ar- 
bitrary goyernment introduced into the 
kingdom. Slaviſh principles, it was faid, 
were followed by illegal practices; ecleſiaſ- 
tical tyranny ſupported civil uſurpation ; 
iniquitous taxes. were enforced by arbitrary 
puniſhments; and all the priveleges of the 
people, enjoyed for ſo many ages, confirm- 
d by ſo many laws, and purchaſed by the 
blood'of ſo many heroes and patriots, now 
lay proftrate at the feet of the monarch, 
But, notwithſtanding the general ſpirit of 
diſcontent which prevailed among all ranks 
of men, affairs might have long continued 
on their preſent footing in England, had it 
not been for the neighbourhood of Scot- 
land; a country more turbulent, and leſs 
diſpoſed to ſubmiſſion and obedience, It 
was from thence that the firſt commotions 
proceeded ; and it is therefore time for us to 
return thither, and to give-an account of the 
ſituation of that country, | 
We have already remarked that James 
had no ſooner. aſcended the throne of Eng- 
lan than he formed the defign of reducing 
the Scottiſh church to a perfect * 
| I wi 
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with the Engliſh ; and had even taken ſome 
important ſteps towards the n 
of that project. Charles was defirous o 
completing the work. which his father had 
| begun; and, in order to effect his pur- 
® poſe with the greater eaſe, he endeavoured 
- | do encreaſe the authority of the prelates, 
who, as they depended entirely on the 
crown, were extremely ready to concur with 
their ſovereign in all his undettakings, __ 
Many of the biſhops he, accordingly, 
advanced to the chief dignities of the ſtate : 
Spotſwood, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, was 
created chancellor: nine of the prelates were 
made privy counſellors : the biſhop of Roſs 
J aſpired to the office of treaſurer: ſome of 
| the ſame order enjoyed places in the Exche- 
| quer: and an attempt was even made to re- 
| revive the firſt inſtitution of the college of 
Juſtice, and divide equally between the cler- 
| gy and laity the whole judicial authority. 
| - _. Theſe advantages, which were poſſeſſed 
| by the church, and which the biſhops did 
not always enjoy with becoming modera- 
Þ tion, offended the haughty nobility, who 
—W thinking themſelves ſuperior in rank and 
| quality to this new order of men, were in- 
cenſed to find themſelves ſo greatly inferior 
| in power and influence. 


Intereſt 


much occaſion for the 
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+ Intereſt co- operated with ambition; and 
begot a jealouſly leſt the epiſcopal ſees, 
which, at the Reformation, had been plun- 
dered by the nobles, ſhould again be en- 
riched at their expence. By a moſt uſeful 
and falutary law, the impropriations had 
already been raviſhed from the great men : 
power had been given to allot, to the im- 
poveriſhed clergy, competent livings from 
the tythes of each pariſh : and what re- 
mained, the proprietor of the land was allow- 
ed to purchale at a low rate. The king had 
even ſignified his intention of reſuming all 
the crown lands, alienated by his predeceſſ- 
ors ; and though he took no ſtep towards 
the execution of this project, the very inti- 
mation of ſuch a deſign had excited jea- 
louſy and diſatisfaction. | - 
, The miniſters, in general, equalled, if 
not exceeded, the nobility, in their preju- 
dices againſt the court, againſt the prelates, 
and againſt epiſcopal authority; and it 
muſt be owned, that the biſhops, by their 
imprudent 8 had given but too 
e prepoſſeſſions. They 


had aboliſhed the juriſdiction of preſbyte- 
ries, ſynods, and other eccleſiaſtical courts; 
and they had even prevented, for ſeveral. 
years, the meeting of the general aſſembly. 
They exacted a new and arbitrary oath of 
all intrants, binding them to obſerve the 

2 ar- 
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articles of Perth, and to ſubmit to the li- 
turgy and the canons. And, in à word, 
they diſcovered, hy their whole conduct, 
that they were fully determined to concur 
with the ſovereign in altering the form of 
the national religion, n 
The people, under the influence of the 
yobility and clergy, could not fail to partake 
of the diſcontents which actuated theſe two 
orders: they conſidered the introduction of 
epiſcopacy only as a preparative to the re- 
eſtabliſhment of Popery ; and as this laſt 
was an object, to which they had juſtly con- 
ceived the moſt inveterate averſion, they 
were reſolved to oppoſe every meaſure, 
which, in their opinion, had the leaſt ten- 
dency towards the reſtoration of that ſuper- 
ition. 
Such was the diſpoſition of men's minds 
in Scotland, in the year 1035, when the 
canons were publiſhed for eſtabliſhing eccle- 
ſiaſtical juriſdiction; and though they were 
received without any ſeeming oppoſition, 
they yet were productive of great inward 
Jealouſy and diſcontent. People were diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee the royal authority ſo highly 
exalted by them, and repreſented as alto- 
2 abſolute and unlimited. They ob- 
et ved, that theſe ſpeculative principles were 
reduced to practice, and a whole body of 
| ercle- 
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eccleſiaſtical laws eſtabliſned, without the 
concurrence either of chut᷑ch or ſtate. 
They were apprehenſive that, by a parity 
of reaſon, like arbitrary authority, from 
like practices and principles, would be 
uſurped in civil matters. They perceived, 
that the delicate boundaries which ſeparate 
church and ſtate, were already paſſed ; and 
many civil ordinances eſtabliſhed, by the 
Canons, under colour of eccleſiaſtical inſti- 
tutions. And they had good reaſon to de- 
ride the negligence of thoſe who compiled 
. theſe important edits; when they found, 
that the new liturgy, or ſervice-book, was 
every where, under the ſevereſt penalties, en- 
joined by them, though it had not yet been 
compoſed or publiſhed, It was, however, ſoon 
expected ; and, in the reception of it, it 
was commonly imagined, the chief difficulty 
would conſiſt, 

The liturgy, which Charles, from his 
own authority, intended to introduce into 
Scotland, was copied from that of Eng- 
land ; but, not to ſhock the pride of his 
ancient ſubjects, by a ſervile imitation of 
their ſouthern neighbours, he cauſed a few 
alterations to be madeinit; and, in that 


form, tranſmitted it to the biſhops at Edin- 


burgh, with orders to begin the uſe of it 
with all convenient ſpeed, 


Eafter- 
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Eaſter-day was, by proclamation, ap- 
E for the firſt reading of the ſervice ; 
ut, in order to ſound the diſpoſitions of 

the people, the council poſtponed the mate, 
ter till the twenty-third of Jyly ; and they 
even gave notice, the Sunday hefore, of 
their deſign to commence the uſe of the 
new liturgy. "Xs . 

As this intimation was quietly received, 
they imagined, that they might ſafely pre- 
ceed in their purpoſe; and, accordingly, in 
the cathedral church of St. Gyles, the dean 
of Edinburgh, arrayed in his ſurplice, began 
the ſervice, the biſhop himſelf, and the 
2 of the privy- council, being pre- 
ent. , 

But no ſooner had the dean opened the 
book, than a multitude of the meaneſt ſort, 
chiefly women, clapping their hands, curſ- 
ing, and crying. A pope ! a pope! anti- 
*« chriſt ! ſtoue him!“ raiſed ſuch an up- 
roar, that it was impoſſible to proceed with. 
the ſervice. The biſhop mounting the pul- 
pit, in order, if poſſible, to allay the tu- 
mult, had a ſtool thrown at him: the coun- 
cil were inſulted and abuſed : and it was not 
without the utmolt difficulty, that the ma- 
giltrates, partly by authority, partly by 
force, were able to expel the rabble, and 
to ſhut the doors of the church againſt * 
0 | 2 


rr & 7} 
The mob, however, ſill continued with⸗ | 
but: ſtones were thrown at the doors and q 
windows: and, when the ſervice was finiſha 14 
ed, the biſhop, going home, was aſſaulted | 
- in the ſtreets; and narrowly eſcaped being 
torn in pieces by the hands of the furious A 
r 1124 = 
It was ftrongly ſuſpeted, that the low . \ } 
rabble, who alone had appeared in the tu- 7 
mult, had beeri egged on by ſome of higher 
2 478 ; but no proof of this could ever 1 
be produced: and every one affected to 1 
condemn the licentiouſneſs of the giddy 'F 
multitude. It was judged imprudent, how- 4 | 
ever, to hazard a new inſult by any new at- 
tempt to read the liturgy ; and the populace 
ſeemed, for the preſent, to be perfectly ſa- | 
tished. ; | \ 4 
But, when it was known, that the king 
ſtill. perſiſted in his reſolution of eſtabliſhing - | 
that mode of — * men began to con- 1 
tract a more inveterate prejudice againſt it; 4 
and people flocked from all quarters to Edin- f 
burgh, in order to prevent the introduction i 
of a novelty, which they ſo much deteſted. Ly 
Nor was it long, before they broke out | 
into the moſt violent diſorder. They af- 
ſaulted the biſhop of Galloway in the ſtreets, 
and chaced him into the chamber where the 
privy-council was fitting. They N 
4 a an 
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- and attacked the council itſelf: they 
the town-council in the ſame manner ; 
Had it not been for the interpoſition of ſome 
popular lords, who had great influence with 
them, they would 3robably have proceeded 
to acts of the moſt deſperate outrage, - In 
this ſedition the actors were of ſome better 
condition than in the former ; though no 
perſon of rank ſeemed, as yet, to counte- 
nance them. | 
All men, however, began to unite and ts 
encourage each other in oppoſing the reli- 
gious innovations introduced into the king- 
— Petitions to the council were ſigned 
and preſented by perſons of the frſt ality : 
the clergy inveighed bitterly againſt the new 
Jiturgy, which they repreſented as the fore- 
runner of Popery : the pulpits reſounded 
with vehement invectives againſt the tyran- 
ny of the king and miniſters :, and the po- 
pulace, who firlt oppoſed the ſervice, was 
often compared to Balaam's aſs, an animal, 
in itſelf, ſtupid and ſenſeleſs, but whoſe 
mouth the lord had opened to the admira- 
tion of the whole world. 
In a word, the whole nation, excepting 
thoſe only who had an immediate depen- 
dance upon the crown, ſeemed to join in 
one general combination, in order to defend 
their religious liberties, and to preſerve — 
n orm 
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form of church government which had been 
eſtabliſhed by their anceſtors, 


The primate, a man of wiſdom and mo- 
deration, who had all along diſapproved of 


the new liturgy, repreſented to the king the 


ſtate of the nation; and the earl of Traquaire, 
lord treaſurer, repaired to London, in order 
to acquaint, him more fully with the matter: 
every circumſtance, whethe;-«he ſituation of 
England or Scotland was cf Bored, ſhould 
have induced him to aband«, #9: project be- 
gun with ſuch fatal conſeque?? a, 

But the imprudence of r, les's mea- 
ſares was only exceeded. by che obſtinacy 
with which he purſued them, He ſtill 
e in his reſolution of introducing 

is liturgy into Scotland: he iſſued à pro- 
clamation, in Which he pardaned all paſt 
offences, and exhorted the, people to be 
more ſubmiffive ſor the futufe, and to re- 


ceĩve peaceably that form of worſhip which 


he was pleaſed to pre ſeribe.“. 18 
This proclamation was inſtantly oppoſed 


j4 


by a young proteſtation, preſented by the 
- earl of 


Hume and lord Lindeſey; and 
this was the firſt time that men of qua- 
lity had appeared to countenance the proy 
ceedings of the people. But this proved 
a criſis. The ſpirit of diſcontent, which 
had been gradually ſpreading among all 
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ranks of men, now blazed out at once. 
No diſorder, however, enſued. On the 
eontrary, a new order immediately ſuc- 
creded, Four tables, as they were called, 


were eſtabliſhed in Edinburgh. One was 


compoſed of nobility, another of gentry, 
4 third of miniſters, a fourth of ay Ui 
The table of gentry conſiſted of leveral' 
ſubordinate 13 — according to their dif- 
'Orders were ifſued by 
them, and ve: where executed with the 
moſt implied Abedience: and among the 
nrſt acts orf ir government was the pro- 
duRion of the Covenant, 
This famous Covenant, which has been 
ſo much extolled by its friends, aud ſo 
much decried by its enemies, was no other 
than a folemn renunciation of Popery, 
and a mutual bond, by which the ſubſcrib- 
ers engaged, upon 8 to oppoſe all re- 
Iigions innovations, and to alſiſt each o- 
mer againſt all perſons whatſoever. As 
ir was perfectly agreeable to the ſenti- 
ments of the whole nation, it was, in a 
few days, ſubſcribed by perſans of all ranks 
and conditions. 
The king began to be apprehenſive of 
the conſequences. Ie ſent the marquis of 
Hamilton, as his commiſſioner, and impow- 


ered vim to treat with the Covenanters. 


He 
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He inſiſted that the Covenant ſhould be re- 
nounced and aboliſhed ; and, poſſeſſed, as 
he was, with a high notion of his royal 
prerogative, he imagined, that he had made 
very: large conceſſions, when he offered to 
ſuſpend the canons and the liturgy, until 
they could be introduced in a fair and legal 
manner. ; 3 

Such general declarations were but ill 
calculated to ſatisfy the demands of the 
Covenanters. They found themſelves ſup- 
ported by the zeal of the whole nati- 
on. Above ſixty thouſand people were aſ- 
ſembled in the neighbourhood of Edin- 
burgh. Charles poſſeſſed no regular forces 
in either of his kingdoms : and the dis- 
contents in England, though ſecret, were 
ſuppoſed to. be fo violent, that the king, 
it was preſumed, would find it difficult to 
employ in ſuch a cauſe the power of that 
nation, | 

The more, therefore, the popular leaders 
in Scotland conſidered their fituation, the 
leſs were they inclined to comply with the 
king's injunctions, and the more firmly de- 
termined to infiſt on a complete ſatis fac- 
tion. In anſwer to Hamilton's propoſal of 
renouncing the Covenant, they plainly, told 
him, that, as they had engaged in à gene- 
ral combination to defend their civil and 
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religious liberties, they were fully reſolved 
to hazard their lives and fortunes in ſupport 


of ſo good a cauſe. 


Hamilton, finding all his endeavours in- 
effectual, returned to London: made ano- 


ther fruitleſs journey, with new conceſſl- 


ons, to Edinburgh : returned again to Lon- 
don ;. and was immediately ſent back with 


Mil! more ſatisfactory offers. 


The king was now content to aboliſh 
entirely the Canons, the Liturgy, and the 


High- Commiſſion-Court, the erection of 


which had given great offence to the nation, 
He was willing to circumſcribe within more 
narrow bounds the power of the biſhops; 


and thought himſelf happy, if, on any 


terms, he could preſerve that order in the 
church of Scotland, And to render all 
theſe offers the more acceptable, he em- 

wered Hamilton to convoke firſt an aſ- 
ſembly, then a parliament, where every 


public rievance might be redreſſed. 


Theſe ſucceſſive conceſſions of the king, 
which * fell infinitely ſhort of the riſing 
demands of the malecontents, diſcovered 


bis own weakneſs, confirmed them in 
their former reſolutions, and were far from 
giving any ſatisfaftion. The offer, how- 
ever, of an aſſembly and a parliament, 
ip Which they koew they ſhould be entire 

| maſters, 
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maſters; was readily accepted by all the 
Covenanters. | 

Charles, perceiving the advantage, which 
his enemies had derived from their cove- 
nant, determined to have a covenant on 
his fide; and he accordingly cauſed one 
to be framed for that purpoſe. It contain- 
ed the ſame ſolemn renunciation of Popery 
abovementioned ; which, whatever might 
be his private fentiments, he thought it 
ſafeſt to profeſs, in order to remove the 
prejudices, which the Scots had conceived 
againſt him. And as the Covenanters, in” 
their bond of mutual defence againſt all 
oppoſers, had not condeſcended to except 
Even the king ; Charles had framed a bond, 
which was fabjoined to this renunciation, 
and which expreſſed the duty and allegi- 
ance, which the ſubſcribers owed to his 
majeſty. . | 

But the Covenanters, finding that this 
new bond was only intended w weaken 
and divide them, rejected it with the ut- 
moſt contempt and diſdain. And they 1n- 
ſtantly applied themſelves to the modelling 
the future aſſembly, from which they ex- 
peed the redreſs of all their religious 
grievances, | 

The clergy of Scotland, though ſuch a 
tumult was raiſed about religion, were 
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neither remarkable for their members nw 
their riches ; nor are they to be conſidered 
as the authors of that combination in which 
the whole kingdom was now engaged. On 
the contrary, the laity, apprehending, from 
fome inftances, which they had oblerved, 
a ſpirit of moderation in that order, de- 
termined to aſſume an abſolute authority 
in the aſſembly, which was ſummoned, 
and to force the eccleſiaſtics into a com- 

liance with thoſe meaſures, which they 
intended to purſue. 


It had been cuſtomary, beſore the eſta- 


bliſhment of Prelacy, for every Preſbytery | 
to ſend to the aſſembly, beſides two or 
three miniſters, one lay- commiſſioner; and, 
as all the boroughs and univerſities enjoyed 
the ſame privilege, the lay- members, in 
that exclefiaftical court, were nearly equal, 
in number, to the clergy. | . 
Not only was this inftitution, which 
had been aboliſhed by James, "now revived 
by the Covenanters ; they alſo introduced 
an innovation, which contributed ſtill far- 
ther to hold the clergy in ſubjection. By 
an order of the tables, whoſe authority 
was ſupreme, an elder, from every pa- 
riſn, was empowered to attend the Preſby- 
tery, and to vote in the choice both of 
the commiſſioners and miniſters, who W 
2 
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be ſent to the aſſembly: and as the mi- 
niſters, who are put in the liſt of can- 
didates, are not wont to claim a vote, the 
whole elections were, by that means, de- 
termined by the laity: the moſt zealoug 
of all ranks were choſen : and the more 
to overawe the clergy, a new expedient 
was put in practice: to every commiſſion- 
er, four or five lay- aſſeſſors were afligned, 
who, though they could have no vote, 
yet might interpoſe with their counſel and 
authority in the aſſembly. 

The aſſembly met at Glaſgow on the 
twentieth day of November; and, befidey 
a great concourſe of the people, all the 
nobility and gentry of any rank or inte- 
reſt attended, either as members, aſſeſſors, 
or ſpectators ; and it was evident, that the 
views of the Covenanters could here meet 
with no oppoſition. 

A reſolution had been previouſly taken 
of utterly aboliſhing Epiſcopacy ; and, in 
order to accompliſh that purpoſe with the 
greater eaſe, there was preſented to the 
Preſbytery of Edinburgh, and ſolemnly read 
in all the churches of the kingdom, an 
accuſation againſt the biſhops, charging 
them with a variety of crimes, of which 
many of them were certainly guilty, tho? 
== G 3 * 
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it is to be preſumed that ſome of them 
were entirely innocent. 0 

The biſhops ſent a proteſt, declining 
the authority of the aſſembly : the com- 
miſſioner too proteſted againſt the legality 
of that court, as unduly conſtituted and 
elected; and, in his majeſty's name, dif- 
ſolved it. | | 
As this meaſure had been foreſeen, it 
was entirely diſregarded. The court ſtill 
continued to fit, and to tranſact their bu- 
fineſs. All the acts of aſſembly, fince the 
acceſſion of James to the crown of Eng- 
land, were pronounced null and invalid. 

The acts of parliament, which inter- 
fered with eccleſiaſtical affairs, were de- 
clared to have no authority. And thus 
Epiſcopacy, the High Commiſſion, the Ar- 
ticles of Perth, the Canons, and the Li- 
turgy, were utterly aboliſhed : and the 
whole fabric, which James and Charles, 
in a long courſe of years, bad been rear- 
ing with ſo much care and induſtry, was 
at once thrown to the ground. The Co- 
venant too was ordered to be ſubſeribed by 
every one, under pain of excommunica» 
tion. | | 

Theſe vigorous proceedings the Cove- 
nanters were reſolved to ſupport by 1 — 
a — ures 
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fures no leſs vigorous.* Forces were re- 
gularly inliſted and diſciplined. Arms 
were commiſſfioned and imported from fo- 
reign countries. The earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, Caſſils, Montroſe, Lothian, the 


lords Lindeſey, Loudon, Yeſter, Balme- 


rino, exerted themſelves with great activity 
in raiſing their vaſſals and dependants. 

Many Scottiſh officers who had acquired 
reputation in the German wars, particu- 
larly under Guſtavus, were invited over 
to aſſiſt their country in her preſent diſ- 
treſs. The command of the army was 
committed to Leſley, a general of great 
courage and conduct. A few caſtles, which 
belonged to the king, being deſtitute of 
proviſions, garriſons, and ammunition, were 
eaſily ſeized. And the whole country, ex- 


cept a ſmall part, where the marquis of 


Huntley ſtill adhered to the king, being 
in the hands of the Covenanters, was, in 
a ſhort time, put into a poſture of de- 
fence. 

Charles was no ſooner informed of theſe 
military preparations, than he reſolved to 
reduce the Scots by force of arms. By re- 
gular œconomy he had amaſſed a ſum of 
two hundred thouſand pounds, which he 

reſerved 
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reſerved for any ſudden emergence. Laud 
found means to procure a liberal ſupply from 
the clergy ; the queen had ſufficient intereſt 
to obtain a large contribution from the 
Catholics; and by all theſe means the 
king was enabled to equip a conſiderable 
fleet and army. | | | 

The fleet conſiſted of fixteen large ſhips; 
was furniſhed with five thouſand land forces, 
and was commanded by the marquis of 
Hamilton, who had orders to fail to the 
Frith of Forth, and to make a diverſion in 
the forces of the enemy. 

The army amounted to about twenty 
thouſand foot, and three thouſand horſe, 
and was conducted by the earl of Arundel, 
a nobleman of great family, but diſtin- 
guiſhed neither for his military nor poli- 
tical abilities. The earl of Eſſex, a man 
of ſtfict honour, and extrememely beloved 
by the ſoldiers, acted as lieutenant-general: 
the earl of Holland was general of the 
horſe. : 


ther the appearance of a ſplendid court 
than a military armament ; and in this ſitu- 
ation, Carrying more ſhow than real force 
with it, the army arrived at Berwick, 


The 


The king bimſelf repaired to the camp, 
and ſummoned all the noblemen of Eng- 
Jand to attend him. The whole had ra- 
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ide Scottiſh army was equal, in number, 
to that of the king, but inferior in cavalry:: 
the officers had more reputation and expe- 
rience; and the ſoldiers, though ignorant 
of diſcipline, and ill ſupplied with arms, 
were actuated as well by the national anti- 
_ Pathy to England, and the fear of becoming 
a province to their old enemy, as by an in- 
extinguiſhable zeal for their religious li- 
berties. Notwithſtanding theſe favourable 
circumſtances, the leaders of the malecon- 
tents were ſo prudent as to ſend a ſubmiſ- 
five meſſage to the king, and craved leave 
to be admitted to a treaty. 

There were many reaſons which inclined 
Charles to liſten to this - propoſal. The 
Covenanters had been equally induſtrious 


and ſucceſsſul, in perſuading the Engliſhy 


that Scotland laboured under the moſt intole- 
rable grievances, and that their ſovereign had 
been induced to purſue the moſt arbitrary 
and tyrannical meaſures, 

Their liberties, they ſaid, were raviſhed 
from them: the prerogatives of the crown 
enlarged beyond all precedent : illegal courts 
eſtabliſhed : the Hierarchy exalted at the ex- 
pence of national privileges : and ſo many 
abſurd ſuperſtitions introduced by the haugh- 
ty and inſolent prelates, as created a ſuſ Nit: 

| that 
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that a deſign was ſeriouſly formed for the 
reſtoration of Popery. 
The king's conduct in Scotland, it muſt 
be owned, had been, in every thing, except 
in eſtabliſhing the ecleſiaſtical canons, more 
moderate and gentle than in England: yet 
was there ſuch a ſtrong reſemblance between 
the complaints of both kingdoms, that the 
Engliſh mr entire credit to the repreſenta- 
tions of the Scottiſh malecontents, and 
believed that nation to have been driven, b 
oppreſſon, into the violent meaſures whic 
they adopted, So far, therefore, from 
being inclined to ſecond the king in reduc- 
ing the Scots to a ſtate of ſlavery; they ra- 
ther pitied that unhappy people, who had 
been treated with ſo much rigour and ſeve- 


-#rity : and they imagined, that the aſſiſtance 


of ſuch neighbours might, one day, be 
uſeful to England, and enable her, by ſome 
vigorous effort, to attempt the recovery of 
her violated laws and liberties. 

The nobility and gentry, who, without 


attachment to the court, without com- 


mand in the army, attended the Engliſh 
camp in great numbers, readily embraced, 
and carefully propagated theſe ſentiments : 
a ſhameful retreat, which the earl of Hol- 


. at the head of a conſiderable body of 


ngliſh, had made before an inferior _ 
er 
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ber of Scots, had ſtruck a panic into the 
whole army: and Charles, influenced by all 
theſe motives, ſuddenly aſſented to a mea- 
ſure, which was ſo warmly recommended to 
him by all his courtiers, and which was ſo 
agreable to his natural propenſion towards 
the ſubjects of his native kingdom. 

A pacitication was accordingly conclu- 
ded, in which it was agreed, that the Eng- 
liſn fleet and army ſhould be immediately 
withdrawn; that, within eight and forty 
hours, the Scots ſhould-diſband their forces ;. 
that the king's - forts ſhould be reſtored to 
him ; his authority acknowledged; and a 
general aſſembly and parliament be forth- 
with ſummoned, in order to compromize 
all differences, 

Charles, having once embraced pacifc 
meaſures, ought, in prudence, to have ad- 
hered to them, and have ſubmited to every 
reaſonable condition, demanded by the aſ- 
ſembly and parliament: nor ſhould be have 
renewed the war but on account of ſuch ex- 
travagant pretenſions, as would have been 
ſufficient, if poſſible, to convince the whole 
Engliſh nation of the juſtice of his quarre). 

This plan, indeed, he ſo far purſued, 
that he promiſed, not only to ratify his for- 
mer conceſſions, of cancelling the canons, 
the liturgy, the high commiſſion, and the 

oy | articles 
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articles of Perth; but alſo to aboliſh the very 
order -of biſhops, an inſtitution for which 
he had hitherto ſo ſtrenuouſly contended. 
But this conceſſion be made with the. moſt 
extreme reluctance: he even ſecretly en- 
tertained a reſolution of embracing the firſt 
favourable opportunity, in order to regain 
the ground he had loſt; and one ſtep further 
he could not be induced, by any arguments, 
to advance. pt Bs 

The afſemblyhad no ſooner met, than with- 
out paying the leaſt regard to the king's pre- 
Judices, they proceeded to gratify their own. 
They declared epiſcopacy to be unlawful in 
the church of Scotland; he acknowledged 
it to be contrary to the conſtitutions of that 


church. They.repreſented the liturgy and 


canons as Popiſh inſtitutions ; he was will- 
ing to aboliſh them. They affirmed the 
high commiſſion to be a ſtretch of tyranny ; 
he offered to ſet it aſide, * . 
The parliament, which met after the 
affembly, laid claim to ſeveral pretenſions, 
which tended ſtill farther to abridge the power 
of the crown; and what, perhaps, was more 
diſagreable to Charles, they were going to 
confirm the acts of aſſembly, when, by the 
king's. order, Traquaire the commiſſioner, 
Interrupted their proceedings by a proroga- 
tion. And on account of theſe claims, 
which - might have been eafily foreſeen, 


were hoſtilities recommenced ; with great 
van- 
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advantages on tho fide of the Covenanters, 
and infinite diſadvantages on that of the king. 

On the concluſion of the late peace; 
Tharles had been obliged, by the neceſſity 
of his affairs, to diſband his forces ; and as 
they had been held together merely by 
mercenary views, it was impoſſible, without 
great trouble and loſs of time, again to 
colle& them. | 

The more prudent Covenanters were ſenſi- 
ble, that their pretenſions, being (contrary 
to the intereſt, and ſtill more to the inclina- 
tions, of the king, would ſoon occaſion a 
freſh rupture; and they therefore took care, 
in diſmiſling their troops, to preſerve no- 
thing but the appearance of peace. 

The officers were ordered to be ready on 
the firſt warning, the ſoldiers had the fame 
injonctions: and the religious xeal, which po- 
ſſeſſed all ranks of men, made them flock to 
their ſtandards, ſo ſoon as the fignal was 
given. | 

The king, with great difficulty, was at 
Iaft able to affemble an army; but ſoon 
found, that, his Exchequer being utterly 
exhauſted, and great debts contracted, his 
ordinary revenues would not be ſufficient to 
maintain them. A parliament, therefore, 


aſter above cleven years intermiſlon, after 


trying mary irregular expedients, after ma- 
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ny and great diſguſts given to the nation, 
muſt now be ſummoned, in order to ſupply 
the preſſing exigencies of the crown.“ 
The earl of "Traquaire having intercepted 
a letter, wrote to the king of France by the 
Scottiſh malecontents, had tranſmitted it to 
his maſter, Charles, partly repenting of the 
large conceſſions which he had made to the 
Scots, partly offended at their late pre- 
tenſions, embraced this opportunity of 
breaking with them. He had committed 
to the Tower the lord Loudon, com- 
miſſioner from the Covenanters ; one of the 
erſons who had ſubſcribed the treaſonable 
[+3 and he now laid the matter before 
the parliament, whom he hoped to inflame 


by the . and alarm by the danger, 


of this application to a foreign power. 
By the mouth of the lord-kceper, Finch, 
be informed them of his wants, and told 
them, that he had been able to levy and 
maintain his army, not by means of his 
ordinary revenue, but by contracting a large 
debt, of above three hundred thouſand 
pounds, for which he had given ſecurity 
upon the crown- lands. | 
He ſaid, that it was neceſſary to grant 
ſupplies for the immediate ſupport of hie 


military 
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military armaments; that the ſeaſon was 
tar advanced, the time precious, and none 
of it to be loſt in deliberation : that though 
his treaſury was empty, it had not been ex- 
| haufted in idle pom: ſumptuous buildings, 


or any other kind of magnificence : that 
whatever ſupplies he had received from the 
people, had been expended for their benefit 
and advantage; that, though he deſired 
ſuch immediate aſſiſtance as might enable 
him to provide for the public tranquillity, 
he had no intention to deprive them of their 
Juſt right of enquiring into the ſtate of the 
kingdom, and preſenting petitions for the 
redreſs of their grievances : that as much 
as poſſible of this ſeaſon ſhould be after- 
. wards allotted for that purpoſe; and that, 
as he demanded only fuch ſupply at preſent 
as the current ſervice immediately required, 
it would be neceſſary to convene them again 
next winter, when they ſhould have full 
leiſure to conclude whatever buſineſs had, 
this ſeflion, been left imperfect and un- 
finiſhed. ; 

Theſe arguments, however plauſible, 
made no impreſſion on the houſe of com- 
mons. They knew, from former experi- 
ence, that the king would remember his 
promiſes no longer than he ſhould be com- 
pelled by neceſſity; and they therefore re- 
1. H 2 ſolved 


, 
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ſolved" to adhere to their old and conſtitu- 
tional maxim of redreſſing the grievances of 
the nation, before they ſhould grant a ſupply 


t the crown. 


Mr. Pym, in a long and laboured ſpeech, 
ewumerated all the exertions of arbitrary 


power, and all the encroachments on the 


liberties of the people, which had taken 
place, ſince the diſſolution of the former 


- parliament. The houſe then proceeded to 


examine the behaviour of the ſpeaker, on 


the laſt day of that parliament ; when he 
refuſed, on account of the king's prohibi- 
tion, to put the queſtion; and they declar- 


ed it a breach of privilege. 
They next enquired into the impriſon- 


ment and proſecution of Sir John Elliot, 


Hollis, and Valentine: the affair of ſhip- 


money was diſcuſſed : and plentiful ſabje& 
of enquiry and complaint was ſuggeſted on 
all hands. Grievances were regularly di- 
vided into three heads: thoſe which regard- 


ed the privileges of parliament 3 thoſe 


which concerned the property of the ſub- 
ject; and thoſe which related to matters of 
religion. 


The king, informed of theſe proceed- 


ings, importuned them again for a ſupply. ; 


and, finding that his meſſage had no effect. 


he went to the houſe of peers, and entreated 


their 


/ 
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their good offices with the commons. The 
peers were ſenſible of the king's neceſſities; 
and being, as was natural, more attached 
to the crown than the other houſe, they 
thought, . that, on this occaſion, ſupplies 
ought, in reaſon, to go beſore grievances. 
They, therefore, ventured to ſignify their 
denſe of the matter to the commons, 
| But this interceſſion was reſented with a 
þ becoming ſpirit. The commons had always 
| enjoyed, as their peculiar province, the 
power of granting ſupplies ; and, though 
the peers had gone no farther than offering 
their advice, they were ſo jealous of this 
invaluable right, that they inſtantly vated 
the interpoſition of the lords, to be a breach 
of privilege. 

Charles, in order to bring the matter to 
.a ſpeedy iſſue, importuned the houſe with 
anew meſlages; and, hearing that the affair 
of ſhip- money gave great offence, be ſides 
aſſuring them that he never meant to make 
that taxation a conſtant revenue, and that 
all the money, raiſed by it, had been re- 
gularly expended in repairing and main- 
. raining the navy; he now went ſo far as 
to offer totally to aboliſh that impoſition, 
by any law which the commons ſhould 
pleaſe to frame for the purpoſe. 
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In retarn he aſked, for the ſupply of his 
prefent neceſſities, a grant of twelve ſubſi- 
dies, amounting to about ſix hundred thou- 
ſand pounds, payable in three years; and, 
at the ſame time, gave them to underftand, 
that, conſidering L ſituation of his affairs, 
a delay would be equal to a refuſal. 

'To all theſe remonſtrances, the commons 
continued inexorable. They thought that 
no argument, more unfavourable, could 
poſſibly be urged for a ſupply, than an of- 
fer to aboliſh ſhip-money ; a taxation the 
moſt illegal, and the moſt dangerous, which 
had ever, in any reign, been impoſed on 
the nation : and they imagined, that, by 
bargaining for the remiffion of that duty, 
they would ſeem, in a manner, to acknow- 
ledge the authority by which it had been 
levied ; or, at leaſt, give encouragement for 
r new claims of a like nature, in 
hopes of reſigning them on like advanta- 
geous terms: and, for theſe reaſons, they 
reſolved to pay no regard to the king's ſo- 
Iicitations, but to continue the examination 
and redreſs of the public grievances. 

The king began to be apprehenſive of the 
conſequences, He ſaw, that his friends in 
the houfe, though many, were out-number- 
ed by his enemies, and that this parliament 
was guided by the ſame bold and uncomply- 

RE ing 
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ing principles, which had adduated the for- 
mer. 

Inſtead of hoping that a ſupply would be 
given him, to proſecute the war againſt the 
Scots, whom the majority of the houfe con- 
fdered as their beſt friends and firmeſt al- 
hes ; he expected every day that they would 
preſent him an addreſs for concluding a 
peace with thoſe rebels. And if the houſe 
met again, a vote, he had heard, would 
certainly paſs to aboliſh his revenue of ſhip - 
money; and thereby renew all the difficul- 
ties which he had been at ſo much pains to 
Overcome, 

In ſuch a delicate and critical ſituation, 
forrounded, on all ſides, with the moſt im- 
minent dangers, no wonder that the king 
was at a loſs what courſe to purſue ; nor need 
we be ſurpriſed, that, being of a warm and 
paſhonate diſpoſition, he haſtily embraced a 
meaſure of which he had afterwards cauſe 
to repent, Provoked at the paſt proceed- 
19ps of the commons, and dreading the 
conſeqrences of their future reſolutions, he 
1>41ntiy d'ſtolved the parliament. 

Noch a Rep could nat fail to excite a ge- 
ner tpit't of diſcontent among the people, 
ho viſually repole the moſt entire conf. - 
dence in their repreſenta:ives, and expect 
from them the redrels of all their prie- 
Vances., 
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vances: And to encreaſe ſtill further the ill 
humour of the nation, the king continued 
to exert thoſe acts of arbitrary power, which, 
from former experience, he might have 
learned were ſo dangerous and unpopular. 
Bellaſis and Sir lohn Hotham were cited 
before the council ; and refuling to give 
any account of their conduct in parliament, 
were thrown into priſon. Crew, the chair- 
man of the committee of religion, was or- 
dered to deliver up all the complaints and 
petitions preſented to that committce ; and 
on his refulal to produce them, he was ſent 
to the Tower. The ſtudies and even the 
parton of the earl of Warwick and lord 
roke were ſearched, before the exptration 
oft privilege, in hopes of finding ſome trea- 
ſonable papers. 4 
Theſe acts of deſpotiſm were highly re- 
ſented by the people, who juſtly conſidered 
them as the moſt flagrant invaſions on the 
rights of national aſſemblies, 
Though the parliament was diſſolved, 
the convocation ſlill continued to fit; a 
ice of which, fince the Reformation, 
there had hardly been an example, and 
which, on that account, was ſuppoſed to be 
inconſiſtent with the preſent conſtitution of 
the church, 
Beſides granting to the king a ſupply 
from the ſpirituality, and forming many 
Canons, 


— 
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exmons, the convocation, apprehenſive of 
like innovations with thoſe which had lately 
taken place in Scotland, exacted an oath 
from the clergy,” and the graduates in the 
univerſities, by which every one bound him- 
ſelf to maintain the eſtabliſhed government 
of the church by archbiſhops, biſhops, deans, 
chapters, &c. 
+ Thele ſteps, in the preſent diſcontented 
humour of the nation, were commonly con- 
fidered as illegal; becayſe not confirmed by 
conſent of parliament, in whom all autho- 
tity was ſuppoſed: to be lodged. And no- 
thing, beſides, could be a greater ſubject of 
ridicule, than an oath, which contained an 
er cetera in the midſt of it. - | 
The people, who generally bated the con- 
vocation as much as they adored the parlia- 
ment, could fcarce be withheld from inſult- 
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ing and abuſing that aſſembly; and the king 


was obliged to aſfign them a guard, in or- 

der to protect them. An aſſault too was 

made, during the night, upon Laud in his 

palace of Lambeth, by above five hundred 

pen and he found it neceſſary to fortify 
is houſe and ſtand on his defence, 

A multitade of two thouſand ſeQaries 
forced their way into St. PauPs where the 
high commiſſion was fitting; tore down the 
Kenches ; aud cricd out, No biſhop, no 
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«© high commiſſion.” All theſe o 

were the ſure prognoſtics of ſome impending 
revolution ; had the court poſſeſſed ſufficient 
fagacity to foreſee their danger, or ſufficient 
power to prevent it. 
In vain did Charles endeavour to appeaſe 
the diſcontents of the people by iflaing 2 
declaration, in which he explained his rea- 
ſons for diſſolving the laſt parliament. The 
chief topic on which he inſiſted was, that 
the commons, under colour of examining 
and redreſſing grievances, aſſumed a right 


of prying into every part of government; 


but his pretending to deprive them of this 
power, to which they had an undoubted ti- 
tle, was the very circumſtance at which the 
people were offended. | 
The king, diſappointed of parliamentary 
ſupplies, was obliged to have recourſe to 
other expedients, in order to anſwer his ur- 


gent demands. The eccleſiaſtical ſubſidies 


amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and it 
ſeemed but reaſonable, that the clergy ſhould 
contribute to the ſupport of 2 war, which 
was, in a great meaſure, of their own raiſ- 
ing. He ſolicited a loan from his courtiers 
and miniſters ; and ſo much intereſt did he 
poſſeſs among them, that above three hun- 
dred thouſand pounds were ſubſcribed in a 


He 
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He attempted to obtain the ſame conceſ- 
fion from the citizens; but as they had lit- 
tle attachment, and no obligations, to the 
court, they abſolutely refuſed to grant his 
requeſt, He extorted a Joan of forty thou- 
fand pounds from the Spaniſh merchants, 
who had bullion in the 'Tower, expoſed to 
the attempts of the crown. 

He levied, on the counties, coat and 
conduct money for the ſoldiers ; an ancient 


practice, but which was certainly aboliſhed. 


by the Petition of Right. All the pepper 
was bought from the Eaſt-India company 
upon truſt, and ſold, at great diſcount, for 
ready money. A ſcheme was even propoſed 
for coining two ot three hundred thouſand 
pounds of baſe money. 


Such were the ies to which 


Charles was reduced. The freſh diffcul- 


ties which he had every day to encounter in 


levying the impoſition of ſnip- money, oblig- 


ed him to exerciſe continual acts of autho- 


rity, which contributed flill farther to in- 
flame the reſentment of the nation. 


Buy theſe various methods, however, the 


king was at laſt enabled to aſſemble his 


army, amounting to nineteen thouſand foot, 


and two thouſand horſe. The earl of Nor- 
thumberland was appointed commander in 
chief; the cacl of Strafford, who was called 
Ee. over 
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over from Ireland, 'ated as lieutenant- 
general; and lord Conway was general of 
the horſe, A very ſmall fleet was deemed 
fafficient to anſwer the purpoſes of this ex- 
pedition. | 
Such are the advantages of national con- 
cord and unanimity, that the Scottiſh army, 
though more numerous, was ſooner ready 
than the king's; and had already advanced 
to the borders of England. 'To induce 
them to proceed, beſides their knowledge 
of the ſecret diſcontents which prevailed in 
that kingdom, lard Saville had forged a 
letter, in the name of fix noblemen, the 
moſt conſiderable in England, in which the 
Scots were entreated to aſſiſt their neigh- 
bours, in procuring a redreſs of their griey- 
ances. Pa | ; 
- Encouraged by theſe motives, the Scots 
continued their march; and, in a few days, 
arrived at Newburn, 6n the banks of the 
river Tyne, about four miles from New- 
caſtle. The lord Conway, with a body of 
four thouſand five hundred men, had in- 
trenched himſelf on the other fide, in order 
to defend the ford ; but, notwithſtanding 
this obſtruction, the Scots determined to 
force a paſſage. _ 

They raiſed ſome batteries, by which 
Conway's horſe were put in fen 


- 
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and crofling the river, after a flight ſxir- 
miſh, routed him at the firſt onſet. Con- 
way retired, with precipitation, to Dar- 
ham; and, thinking himſelf anſafe in that 
place, returned to Northallerton, where he 
joined che main army. ö 

The Scots immediately took paſſe ſſion of 
Newcaſtle ; and, though ſufficiently elated 
with their victory, they obſerved the moſt 
exact diſcipline, and perſiſted in their reſo- 
Jution of paying for every thing, in order 
to-maintain the appearance of an amicable 
correſpondence with England. They like- 
wiſe diſpatched meſſengers to the king, 
who was arrived at Vork; and, after mak- 
him the moſt ample profeſſions of their loy- 
alty, duty, and ſubmiſſion, they humbly en- 
treated to be admitted to his preſence, and 
to have an opportunity of laying their com- 
plaints before his majeſty. 

The king ſaw no other method of ſtop- 
ping their progreſs, than by complying with 
their propoſal. He accordingly agreed to a 
treaty, and appointed fixteen Engliſh no- 
blemen, to confer with eleven Scottiſh com- 
miſſioners, at Rippon. The earls of Hert- 
ford, Bedford, Saliſbury, Warwick, Eſſex, 
Holland, Briſtol, and Berkſhire, the lords 
Kimbolton, Wharton, Dunſmore, Pager, 
Broke, Saville, Paulet, and Howard of 
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\Eſcric,, were choſen by the king; all of 
them popular men, and cenſequently ſu p- 
poſed to be nowiſe averſe to the invaſion 
of the Scots, nor diſagreeable to that na- 
tion. 

An addreſs was preſented by the city of 
London, petitioning ſor a parliament; the 
great object to which all men's wiſhes were 
at this time directed. Twelve noblemen 
made the like application. But the king 
contented himſelf with convoking a great 
council of the peers at Vork; a meaſure 
Which had formerly been practiced, but 
which, at preſent, could anſwer no other 
purpoſe than to diſcover his averſion to the 
ule of parliaments, | 

Northumberland falling ſick, the com- 
mand of tht army was entruſted to the eart 
of Stratford. That nobleman poſſeſſed more 
vigour and reſolution than the king or any 
of the council. He adviſed Charles rather to 
run all hazards, than to agree to ſuch ſevere 
terms, as were likely to b impoſed upon 
bim. The defeat at New burn, he ſaid, was a 
matter of little conſequence; and though 
the army had, ſor the time, been ſeized 
with a pannic, that was nothing ſtrange, 
among raw and undiſciplined troops; and 
the Scots, being in the ſame condition, 
would, 
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would, no doubt, in their turn, be ſubje& 
to the like misfortune, 14 
His opinion, therefore, was, that the 
\king ſhould advance, and attack the enemy, 
and bring the affair to a ſpeedy iſſue; and 
even, if be failed in the attempt, his ſituati- 
on could not be worſe than that io which his 
inactivity would certainly reduce him. 

To demonſtrate the facility of ſuch a pro- 
1eR, he cauſed an aſſault to be made on ſome 
quarters of the Scots, and he gained an ad- 
vantage over them. No ſuſpenſion of arms, 
it is true, had, as yet, been concluded; 
but, as hoſtilities had commonly been ſup- 
poſed to ceaſe from the commencement of 
the treaty, the Scots complained, with great 
vehemence, and perhaps, with no leſs juſ- 
tice, of this ſudden and unexpected at- 
tack, 

It may not be improper to obſerve, that 
ſeveral mutinies had broke out among 
the Engliſh troops, when marching to join 
the army; and ſome officers had been mur- 
dered by the ſoldiers, on account of their 
attachment to Popery. The Petition of 
Right had aboliſhed all martial law ; and by 
an inconvenience, which naturally accom- 
panied the plan, as yet new and jmper- r 
feat, of regular and rigid liberty, it was 61 
found impoſlible for the generals to preſerve 
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an exact diſcipline among the troops, by all 
the authority, which the king could legally 
beſtow upon them. | 

The lawyers had given it as their opinion, 
that martial law could not be exerciſed, ex- 
cept in the very prefence of an enemy; and 
becauſe it had been found neceſſary to execute 
a mutineer, the generals were obliged, for 
their own ſafety, to procure a pardon from 
the crown. 

This weakneſs, however, was carefully 
concealed from the army ; and lord Conway 
ſaid, that, if any lawyer ſhould be ſo im- 
prudent as to reveal the ſecret to the ſol- 
diers, it would be neceſſary to refute him, 
by inſtantly hanging him up, by ſenteace of 
a court martial, as a warning to his bre- 
thren, 

An army, new raiſed, undiſciplined, 
intimidated, mutinous, ill paid, and re- 
ſtrained by no proper authority, was very 
unequal to the taſk of oppoſing a victorious 
and high ſpirited enemy, and holding in 
ſubjection a diſcontented and diſaffected na- 
tion. 

Charles, unable to reſiſt the torrent, 
was, at laſt, obliged to give way to it; and 
as he knew, that the great council of the 
peers would recommend to him the calling 
ef a parhament, he informed them, in ” 
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firſt ſpeech, that he had already embraced 
that reſolution. 

In order to maintain both armies (for 
the king, the better to preſerve the northern 
counties from plunder, was under a neceſſity 
of paying his enemies) Charles wrote to the 
city, requiring the loan of two hundred 
thouſand pounds; and. the peers at York, 
whoſe authority was now much greater than 
that of their ſovereign, agreed to be ſuretics 
for their payment of the money, _ 

As the negociation at Rippon was found 
to languiſh in the hands of commiſſioners, 
it was judged moſt proper to transfer it to 
London : an expedient readily embraced by 
the Scots, who hoped to treat with greater 
advantage in a place, were they knew, they 
had more friends than the king himſelf, 

The parhament was ſummoned to meet 
on the third day of November; and not- 
withſtanding the vigorous efforts of the 
courtiers and miniſters, the elections ran 
almoſt entirely in favour of the country- 
party. - 

It is a compliment which the commons 
have always been accuſtomed to pay che king 
to regard his inclination in the choice of a 
ſpeaker ; and Charles had propoſed to be- 
ſtow that important charge on Gardiner 
recorder of London: but fo little intereft 
did the crown, at that time, poſſeſs in the 
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nation, that Gardiner failed of his election, 
not only in London, but in every other 
place where it was attempted, and the king 
was obliged to make the choice of ſpeaker 
fall on Lenthal, a lawyer of ſome note, but 
not endued with ſufficient abilities for ſuch 
an arduous and difficult office. 

- The eyes of the whole nation were fixed 
on the proceedings of aparliament, ſummon- 
ed at fo critical a junctute, and during ſuch 
general diſcontents; a parliament, which, 
zrom the ſituation of public affairs, could 
not be ſuddenly diſſolved, and which was ta 
complete every thing left unfiniſhed by for- 
mer parliaments, 

No wonder, that, in theſe circumſtances, 
every member gave his attendance ; and in- 
deed the houſe was never obſerved to be, 
from the beginning of the monarchy, ſo nu- 
merous and frequent. Without any interval, 

therefore, they proceeded to buſineſs, and, 
by unanimous conſent, they immediately 
ſtruck a ſtroke, which filled the king, the 
miniſters, and all the courtiers with fear and 
conſternaion, 

The earl of Strafford was conſidered 
as the firſt miniſter of ſlate, Both on ac- 
count of the great interett which he had 
with his matter, and of his own uncommon 
and Ciſlingviſhed abilities. By a concor- 
rence ot untoward circumPances, this man 
» | had 
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had expoſed himſelf to the hatred of all the 
three nations, which compoſed the Britiſh 
empire, 

The Scots, whoſe authority was now very 
great, regarded him as the capital enemy 
of their country, and one, whoſe councils 
and influence they had moſt reaſon to 
dread. He had perſuaded the parliament 
of Ireland to furmſh large ſupplies, in 
order to proſecute a war againſt them : 
he had raiſed an army of mine thouſand 
men, with which he threatened to invade 
their weſtern coaſt : he had compelled the 
Scots, who lived under his government, to 
renounce the Covenant, which they fo much 
adored : he had in Ireland denounced the 
Scottiſh Covenanters rebels and traitors, 
even before the king had taken any ſuch 
Rep againſt them in England: and he had 
ever given his opinion againſt the late treaty 
and ſuſpenſion of arms, which he conſider- 
ed as ebe and diſhonourable. 

So highly were the Scots incenſed at all 
. theſe meaſures, that they had abſolutely 
refuſed to ſend commiſſioners to treat at 
York, as was firſt propoſed ; becauſe, they 
ſaid, the lieutenant of Ireland, their capital 
enemy, being general. of the king's forces, 
was there poſſeſſed of the chief command 
and authority. 
b Strafford, 
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. Strafford, firſt as deputy, then as lord- 
lieutenant, had managed the affairs of Ire- 
Jand for the ſpace of eight years. His go- 
vernment had been extremely vigilant and 


active, but very far from being popular. 


His authority and influence, however, dur- 
ing the time of his proſperity, had kept 
His enemies in awe; but no ſooner was Ne 
ſeized with adverſity, than the concealed 
averſion of the Iriſh blazed out at once, 
and the parliament of that kingdom em- 
ployed every expedient in order to aggra- 
vate the charge againſt him. 

All the grievances which the Engliſh 
had ſuffered for a number of years, were 
univerſally aſcribed to pernicious councils 
of Strafford ; becauſe he was known to 
be the miniſter, whom the king moſt fa- 
voured and conſulted. 

Though deſcended from an ancient fa- 
mily, and born to a conſiderable eſtate, 
His ſudden and great elevation was not 
exempted from envy. And his former aſ- 
ſociates in popular meaſures, finding that 


he owed his advancement to the deſertion 


of their cauſe, purſued him with the moſt 


implacable hatred, and reſolved to exert 


their utmoſt efforts in order to effect his 
uin. | 


Stafford, 


CRATE ˙ 


Strafford, conſcious of his own unpo- 
pularity, and of the extreme danger to 
which he was ' expoſed, would willingly 
have declined his attendance 1n parha- 
ment; and he entreated the king's per- 
miſſion + to return to his goverament - of 
Ireland, or, at leaſt, to remain at the head 
of the army in Yorkſhire, where, he ima- 
gined he ſhould be better able, by reaſon of 
his diſtance, to elude the attacks, or eſcape 
from the fury; of his enemies. 
But Charles, who had juſtly a very high 
opinion of the earl's abilities, believed, 
that his councils would be extremely uſe- 
ful to him, during the critical ſeſſion, 
which was now approaching. And when 
Strafford ſtill repreſented the danger of put- 
ting himſelf in the power of his enemies, 
the king, little thinking, that his own 
authority was ſo ſaddenly to expire, aſ- 
ſured him of his protection, and {>lemnly 
engaged, that not a hair of his head ſhould 
be touched by the parliament. 

The commons were no ſooner informed 
of Strafford's arrival, than they immedi- 
ately reſolved to make an attack upon that 
miniſter. Pym, in a long, elaborate diſ- 
courſe, enumerated all the grievances .un- 
der which the nation groaned; and from 


a complication of ſuch oppreſſions, con- 
| cludee 
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cluded, that a regular plan had been con» 
certed for altering entirely the form of go- 


vernment, and deſtroying the ancient laws 
and liberties of the kingdom. 
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„Could any thing,” ſaid he, “ encreaſe 
our indignation againſt ſo odious and de- 
teſtable a project, it would be to find, 
that, during the reign of the beſt of 
princes, the conſtitution has been en- 
dangered by the worſt of miniſters, and 
that the virtues of the king have been 
perverted by wicked and pernicious coun- 
cils. We muſt enquire, continued he, 
from what fountain theſe waters of bit- 
terneſs flow; and though doubtleſs many 
eril counſellors will be found to partake 
in the guilt, yet is there one, who juſtly 
claims the infamous pre- eminence, and 
who, by his courage, vigour, and capa- 
city, is intitled to the firſt place among 
theſe betrayers of their country, He is 
the earl of Strafford, lieutenant of TIre- 
land, and preſident of the council of 
York, who, in both theſe places, and in 
all other provinces, where he has been in- 
veſted with authority, has left behind him 
indelible marks of his tyranny and op- 
preſſion ; and wil! appear, from a review 


of his conduct, to be the chief author and 
* encourager of every illegal and arbitrary 


« meaſure, 
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% meaſure. It is therefore,” ſubjoined he, 
the duty of this houſe, to provide a re- 
„ medy ſuited to the diſeaſe, and to pre- 
vent, if poſſible, the farther nuſchiefs, 
« juſtly to be dreaded from the influence 
of a man, who has acquired the moit un- 
** bounded aſcendant over the meaſures and 
**© councils of his ſovereign.” 

The ſame topics were ſtrongly inforced 
by Sir John Clotworthy, an Iriſh gentleman, 
Sir John Hotham of Yorkſhire, and other 
anembers : and after ſeveral hours, employ- 
ed in bitter invective, when the doors were 
Jocked, to prevent diſcovery, it was at laſt 
moved, that Strafford ſhould be 1mmediate- 
ly accuſed of high-treaſon. This motion 
was univerſally approved ; nor was there, in 
the whole debate, one perſon who offered to 
ſpeak a ſingle word in favour ot the earl. 

Lord Falkland alone, though his declared 
enemy, modeſtly deſired the houſe to reflect, 
whether it would not be more becoming the 
gravity of their proceedings, firſt to exa- 
mine and methodize many of the particu- 
lars which had been mentioned, before they 
preferred an accuſation againſt him. 

Pym ingenuouſly replied, that ſuch a de- 
lay might probably ruin their whole project, 
and deprive them of the poser of nithin 
the proſecution :; that when Strafford ſhout 

X be 
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be apprized of the impending danger, he 
would doubtleſs endeavour to elude the 
blow, either by procuring the diſſolution of 
the parliament, or by attempting ſome other 
meaſure no leſs violent: that the commons 
were only accuſers not judges ; and it was 
the buſineſs of the peers to determine, whe- 
ther ſuch a complication of atrocious crimes, 
in one perſon,” was not equivalent to the 
higheſt crime known by the law, | 
The accuſation was -accordipgly voted : 
Pym was appointed to carry up the impeach- 
ment : many of the members attended him 
on ſo agreeable an errand ; and Strafford, 
who had juſt taken his ſeat in the houſe of 
peers, and who little apprehended ſo ſud- 
den an attack, was immediately, upon this 
general charge, committed to cuſtody, not 
without ſome evident ſymptoms of ſtrong 
preindice, as well in his judges as in his 
accuſers. | Frag 
The next victim of popular reſentment, 
and, perhaps too, of popular juſtice, was 


Laud, archbiſhop of Canterbury, who, by 


bis violent and arbitrary proceedings in ec- 
cleſiaſtical matters, had expoſed himſelf to 
the hatred of the greateſt part of the nation. 
After a debate, which laſted not above half 
an hour, an impeachment for high-treaſon 


was voted agaiuſt this prelate, the firſt, both 


In 
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in rank and in favour throughout the king- 
dom. | 
Though Laud, confidering the fate of 
Strafford, and the preſent diſpoſition of 
the parliament, had no reaſon: to be ſur- 
prized at this incident; yet was he be- 
trayed into ſome paſſionate expreſſions, when 
the impeachment. was preſented. * The 
© commons, themſelves,” ſaid he, ** tho? 
«© my accaſers, do not believe me guilty 
of the crimes, which they lay to my 
« charge:” an indiſcretion, which, next 
day, upon more mature deliberation, he 
begged leave to retract; but ſo little was 
he beloved, even by the peers, that they 
would not indulge him with this ſmall fa- 
vour. Upon this general charge, Laud was 
ſequeſtered from parliament, and ordered in- 
to cuſtody. 
The chief crime, of which theſe two 
miniſters were accuſed, was the deſign, 
which the commons believed, and not 
without reaſon, to have been formed, for 
overturning the laws and liberties of Eng- 
land. and eftabliſhing an arbitrary and de- 
ſpotic government in the kingdom. 

Of all the king's ſervants, no one was 
ſo obnoxious, in this reſpe&, as the lord- 
keeper, Finch. He it was, who, being 
| Fpeaker in the third parliament of this reign, 
VoL, XXIII. K had 
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had quitted the chair, and refuſed to put 
the queſtion, though ordered by the houſe, 
becauſe he had received a contrary injunc- 
tion from his majeſty. It was chiefly ow- 
Ing to his intrigues, that the judges had 
given the extrajudicial opinion in the caſe 
of ſhip-money. In all violent and illegal 
meaſures he had ever a conſiderable ſhare ; 
and he was even ſaid to have declared 
publickly, that, while he was keeper, he 
would always regard an order of council 
as of the ſame force with a law. 

In order to appeaſe the indignation of 
the commons, he begged leave to be heard 
at their bar, He fell on his knees before 
them, and implored their pardon with the 
utmoſt humility ; but this ſubmiſſion ſtood 
him in no ſtead. An accuſation againſt 
him was immediately voted; and, in or- 
der to avoid the impending danger, he 
thought proper ſecretly to withdraw, and 
to take refuge in Holland. His impeach- 
ment, Kowever, in his abſence, was carried 
up to the Houſe of Peers. | 

Sir Francis Windebank, the ſecretary, 
was a creature of Laud's; and, on that, 
as well as on other accounts, was extremely 
obnoxious to the commons. He was ſtrongly 
ſuſpe ded of an attachment to Popery ; and 
it - was notorious, that he had granted 

| | many 
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many indulgencies to Catholics, and ſign- 
ed warrants for the pardon of pneſts, and 
their releaſement from priſon. Conſcious 
of his own unpopularity, and dreading the 
reſentment of the commons, he judged it 
ſafeſt to retire from the kingdom, and to 
make his eſcape into France. 

What rendered the power of the commons 
the more formidable, was the ſingular pru- 
dence with which it was conducted. Not 
farisfied with the authority which they had 
obtained by attacking theſe great minitters ; 
they were determined to overawe the moſt 
conſiderable bodies of the nation. Though 
extremely belaved by the people, they like- 
wiſe reſolved to arm themſelves with terrors, 
and to intimidate all thoſe who might be in- 
clined to oppole their proceedings. | 

During the late military operations, ſeve- 
ral powers had been exerciſed by the lieu- 
tenants and deputy - lieutenants of the 
counties: and theſe powers, though neceſſa- 
ry for the defence of the kingdom, and even. 
ſupperted by former —— yet being 
contrary to expreſs ſtatutes, were now 
declared to be illegal; and the perſons who 
had exerted them, declared delinquents. 
This term was of uncertain ſignification, and 
Expreſſed a degree or ſpecies of guilt, not ex- 


actly known nor defined, : | 
K 2 In 
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In ͤconſequence of that "decree, many 
of the principal nobility and gentry, while 
only exerciſing, as they conceived; the le- 
gal powers of government, found them- 
elves unexpectedly involved in the crime of 
delinquency.” And the commons derived 
this multiplied advantage from their vote: 
they greatly reduced the power of the 
crown ; they eſtabliſhed the maxims of ri- 
gid law and liberty; and they made the 
whole nation tremble at the terror of their 
Authority. ee TH ogg gr 
Of the ſame crime of delinquency were like - 

wiſe declared guilty all the ſneriffs, who had 
been employed in levying the impoſition 
of ſhip-money ; all the farmers and officers 
of the cuſtoms, who had been concerned in 
collecting the duties of tonnage and pound- 
age; all the miniſters, who had had any 
hand in the ſentences paſſed in the Star- 
chamber; all the judges,” who had given 
their votes againſt Hampden in the trial of 
ſhip- money; and all the prelates and ecleſi- 
aſtics, who had ſat in the late convocation, 
after the diſſolution of parliament. | 

In order to ſhow their utter deteſtation of 
monopolies, ſo prejudicial to the trade and 
commerce of the kingdom, the commons 
expelled all their members, who had any 
ſhare in theſe deſtructive patents; a meaſure, 


by 
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by which, while they ſtrengthened their 
own power, they extremely weakened the 
very ſmall party, which the king ſtill re- 
tained in the houſe. | 
The ſevere ſentence which had been paſſed 
againſt Prynne, Baſtwic and Burton, was now 
reviſed by parliament. 'Theſe libellers, far 
from being intimidated by the rigorous 
puniſhments, which they had ſuffered, diſ- 
covered ftill an inclination to repeat their of- 
fence; and the miniſters were afraid, leſt 
new ſatires ſhould iflue from their priſons, 
and encreaſe ſtill farther the diſcontents of 
the nation, | 
By an order, therefore, of the council, 
they had been conveyed to diſtant priſons ; 
Baſtwic to Scilly, Prynne to Jerſey, Burton 
to Guernſey; where they were cut off from 
all communication with their friends, and 
debarred the uſe of pen, ink and paper. 
'The ſentence. for theſe additional puniſh- 
ments was now. reverſed by the commons; 
even the firſt ſentence, upon examination, 
was pronounced illegal; and the judges, 
who paſſed it, were commanded to make 
reparation to the ſufferers, | 
When the priſoners arrived in England, 
they were received with the higheſt demon- 
ſtrations of joy, were accompanied with a. 
mighty concourſe of people, their charges 
X 3 were 
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were defrayed with great liberality, and 


they were loaded with magnificent preſents, 


On their approach to any town, all the in- 
habitants flocked out to meet them, and 
welcomed their reception with ſhouts and 
acclamations. Their train ſtill encreaſed, 
as they advanced to London, hs 

Several miles from the city, they were 
Joined by crowds of their friends and ad- 
mirers, who attended their triumphant en- 


trance: boughs were carried in this tu- 


multuous proceſſion ; the roads were ſtrewed 
with flowers : and, amidſt the higheſt ex- 


ultations of joy, the moſt bitter invectiveg 
were thrown out againſt the prelates, who 
had been the aythors of thejr cruel proſecu- 
tion. | 

\ Theſe men, jt muſt be owned, though 
worthy of puniſhment, had been treated 
with a ſeverity greatly exceeding their de- 
merits ; yet, as they had attacked the 
church and government with the moſt in- 
decent ſcurrility, the triumph over the 
royal authority was now the more appa- 
rent; and the ſpirit of mutiny and diſaf- 
fection, which appeared among the peo- 
ple, was the more dangerous and alarm- 


Ing. 
Tubarne, Leighton, and every one, who 


1 


had been puniſhed for their invectives 
; againſt 
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azainſt the preceeding adminiſtration, were 
now reſtored to liberty, and were decreed 
damages on the judges and miniſters of 
juſtice. | 

Mean while, petitions arrived from all 
pry of the nation, repreſenting the many 

ardſhips and oppreſſions, under which the 
people laboured, and ſoliciting a redreſs 
of theſe grievances. In order to con- 
duct this work with the greater regularity, 
the houſe was divided into above forty com- 
mittees, charged, each of them, with the ex- 
amination of ſome particular violation of 
law and liberty, of which the people com- 
plained. The general committees of re- 
lion, trade, priveleges, laws, were ſubdivi- 
ded into many inferior committces, who 
carried on the moſt ſtrict and impartial 
ſcrutiny. 

From the reports of theſe committees, 
the houſe daily paſſed votes which aſtoniſh- 
ed and confounded the court, and animat- 
ed and encouraged the nation. Ship- 
money was pronounced illegal and arbi- | 
trary ; the ſentence againſt Hampden re- 
verſed; the court of York aboliſhed ; com- 
poſitions of knighthood condemned; the 
enlargement of the foreſts cenſared ; pa- 
tents for monopolies annulled ; and every 
deſpotic meaſure of the court, treated with 

| that 
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that obloquy and reproach which it de- 
ſerved. A 
From want of power, rather than incli- 
nation to reſiſt, the king was obliged to 
remain a paſſive ſpeftator of all theſe vio- 
lent proceedings. You have taken the 
„whole machine of government in pieces,” 
ſaid Charles, in a ſpeech to the parliament; 
«+ a practice not uncommon with fkilful ar- 
« tilts, when they want to clear the wheels 
« from any ruſt which they may have con- 
„ trated., The engine,” continued he, 
„ may again be reſtored to its former uſe. 
wor motions, provided it be put up en- 
tire; ſo as not a pin of it be loſt,” 
But the commons were of a very differ- 
ent opinion. The machine, they thoughts, 
and with good reaſon, was incumbred with 
many wheels and ſprings, which | retarded 
its operation ard deſtroyed its utility; and” 
theſe, they were now fully determined to 
remove, Happy ! had they confined them- 
ſelves to that improvement alone; and had 
not proceeded, as they unfortunately did, 
to disjoint and unhinge the whole frame of 
government. | 01 EE | 
In order to ſupport that. high authority 
which they had obtained, the commons, 
beſides. overawing and intimidating their 
enemies, thought it neceſſary nenen 
| an 
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and encourage their friends; particular] 
the Scots and the religious Puritans, to whoſe 


aſſiſtance and good offices they had already 
been ſo much indebted. 


No ſooner were the Scots in poſſeſſion of ; 


the northern counties, than they enticel 
forgot their firſt promiſe, which indee 
they were not able to perform, of paying 
for every thing; and, in order to prevent 
the deſtructive expedient of plunder and 
free quarters, the country agreed to ſupply 
them with a regular contribution of eight 
hundred and fifty pounds a day, in full of 
their ſubſiſtence, x 
The parliament, that they might eaſe the 


northern counties of ſo heavy and intoler- 


able a burden, reſolved to remit money te 
the Scottiſh, as well as to the Engliſh ar- 
my; and, becauſe ſubſidies could not be 
levied with ſufficient diſpatch to anſwer the 


preſent occaſion, money was borrowed from 


the citizens, upon the ſecurity. of particular 
members. , 

Two ſubſidies were, in the mean time, 
voted ; and as the intention of this 


ſupply was to reimburſe thoſe members, 


who by their private, had ſupported pub- 
lic credit, the money was ordered to be 
paid, not into the Treaſury, but in- 
to the hands of commiſſioners appointed 
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by parliament : a practice, which, as it di- 
miniſhed the authority of the crown, was 
very willingly adopted, and was after- 
wards obſerved by the commons, with re- 
| to every branch of revenue which they 
granted to the king. 

The Puritanical party-in England, en- 
couraged by the near neighbourhood of the 
Scots, and by the preſent diſorders, which 
prevailed in the kingdom, began openly 
to profeſs their tenets, and to attack the 
eftabliſhed church with the utmoſt fury and 
violence. 

The intereſt of that ſect in parliament dif. 
covered itſelf from the beginning, by in- 
ſenſible, but ſtrong ſymptoms. Marſhall 
and Burgeſs, two Puritanical clergymen, 
were appointed to preach before the com- 
mons, and regaled them with diſcourſes 
ſeven hours in length. It being the cuſ- 
tom of the houſe always to take the ſacra- 
ment before they entered upon buſineſs, 
they ordered, as an eſſential prerequiſite, that 
the communion-table ſhould be removed 
from the Eaſt end of St. Margaret's into 
the middle of che church. 

The name of the ſpiritual lords was com- 
monly omitted in the acts of parliament; 
and the laws ran in the name of the king, 
lords, and commons, The clerk of the up- 
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r houſe, in reading the bills, turned his 
back on the bench of biſhops; nor was any 
notice taken of his infolence. On a day 
appointed for a faſt and humiliation, all 
the orders of temporal peers, contrary to 
ancient practice, in going to church, took 
precedency of the ſpiritual : and from all 
theſe ſymptoms the prelates might have 
perceived the great odium which they had 
drawn on themſelves, and the extreme dan- 
ger which threatened the hierarchy. 

Every meeting of the commons produced 
ſome vehement harangue againſt the ty- 
ranny of the biſhops, againſt the illegality 
of the high- commiſſion, againſt the pro- 
ceedings of the late convocation, againſt 
the abſurdity of Laud's ſuperſtitions. So 
incenſed were all lovers of civil hberty at 
the arbitrary maxims inculcated by the 
clergy, that theſe invectives were received 
with the greateſt approbation ; and no dif- 
ference, at firſt, appeared between ſuch as 
deſired only to circumſcribe the power of 
the prelates, and ſuch as propoſed entirely 
to aboliſh Epiſcopal juriſdiction, 

Encouraged by theſe favourable circum- 
ſtances, moſt of the country towns of Eng- 
land ſent up petitions againſt the ko 
An addreſs againſt Epiſcopacy was pre- 
ſented by twelve clergymen to the Com- 
mittee 
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mittee of Religion, and ſaid to be fub- 
feribed'by many hundreds of the Paritan- 
meat vrfoakida But what made the great- 
eſt noiſe was the petition of the city of 
London for a total alteration of church 
| a petition ſigned by no lefs 
han fifteen thouſand perions, and which 
was preſented by alderman Pennington, the 
eity- member. r enn 
Notwithſtanding the favourable diſpoſi- 
Son. of the people, the commons deter- 
med to proceed with the atmoſt caution 
and circumſpection. They brought in a bill 
for debarring all clergymen from the ex- 
erciſe of any civil office. As a neceſſary 
conſequence, the biſhops ' were to be de- 
prived of their ſeats in the Houſe of Peers; 
a "meaſure not diſagreeable to the true 
friends of liberty, who perceived, with 
regret, the blind and implicit obedience of 
that order to the will of the monarch. 
But when the bill was preſented to the 
eers, it was thrown out by a great ma- 
Jority: the firſt check which the com- 
mons had met with in their popular ca- 
reer, and a prognoſtic of what they might 
afterwards expect from the upper houſe, 
whoſe + intereſt would never be entirely de- 
tached from that of the ſovereign. But to 
Mew how little they were ad” * 
| 8 
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this repulſe, the Puritans immediately 
Introduced a bill for the total abolition 
of Epiſcopacy; though they thought pro- 
per to let that bill lie dormant a-lirtle; 
in hopes of finding a more favourable op- 
portunity of bringing it to effect. 
From ecclefiattical affairs the commons 
now proceeded to the conſideration of ſuch 
as were civil. The diſpute with regard 
to tonnage and poundage was revived, 
and with certain aſſurance of ſucceſs. The 
levying theſe duties, as formerly, without 
conſent of parliament, and even encreaſ- 
ing them at pleaſure, was ſuch an abſur- 
dity in a free government, where the peo- 
ple, by their original privileges, cannot be 
taxed but by their own conſent, as could 
no longer be endured by theſe vigilant pa- 
trons of liberty, | bo | 
In the preamble, therefore, to the bill, 
by which theſe duties were granted to the 
king, the commons aſſerted, in the moſt 
clear and expreſs terms, their own right to 
deſtow this pift, and to deprive the crown 
of all independent title of aſſuming it. 
And, in order to put the matter beyond all 
controverſy, they voted theſe duties only 
for two months ; and reſerved to themſelves 
the power of renewing their grant, as they 
ſhould think convenient. Chafles, _ 
Vor. XXIII. : L F 
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it in vain to reſiſt, at laſt paſſed this im- 
tant bill, which deprived him of ſuch a 
ge and conſiderable branch of his re- 
venue. | | 

The commons, encouraged. by their ſuc- 
ceſs, proceeded to frame a bill for triennial 
parliaments. By an old ſtatute, paſſed in 
the reign of Edward the third, it had been 
enacted, that parliaments ſhould be aſſem- 
bled once every year, or more frequeatly, 
if neceſſacy : but as no remedy had been 
provided in caſe of failure, and no method 
aſcertained for putting the Ratute in execu- 
tion; this law had been confidered merely 
as a general declaration, and was diſpenſed 
with at pleaſure. 2 

The defect was ſupplied by thoſe prudent 
patriots who now directed the affairs of the 
nation. It was decreed, that, if the chan- 
cellor, who was firſt bound under ſevere 
penalties, neglected to iſſue writs by the 
third of Seprember, in every third year, 
any twelve or more of the peers, ſhould be 
empowered to perform this office : in de- 
fault of the pecrs, the ſheriffs, mayors, 
bailiffs, Ke. ſhould convene the voters; 
and, in their default, the voters themſelves 
ſhould aſſemble, and proceed to the elec- 
tion of members, in the ſam2 manner as 
if che writs had ben regularly iſſued If. 
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the ſovercign. Nor could the parliament, 
after it had met, be adjourned, prorogued, 
or diffolved, without their own conſent, 
during the ſpace of fifty days. | 
This bill divefted the crown of ſome of 
its moſt ancient, but, at the ſame time, its 
moſt dangerous prerogatives ; and contri- 
buted preatly to ſecure and eſtabliſh the 
Hberties of the ſubject. 

Charles, at firſt, made ſome difficul 
with regard to this bill, which tended 


"much to limit his authority ; but, finding 
that nothing leſs wouſd ſatisfy his parlia- 
ment, he at laſt was perſuaded to give his 


aſſent. Solemn thanks were preſented him 


by both houſes: and the whole- nation re- 


ſounded with ſhouts of joy and exulta- 


| tion. 


The king indeed appeared, in ſome 


manner, to have altered his plan of con- 


duct. He had, in the former part of his 
reign, endeavoured to ſubdue the bold and 
free ſpirit of the commons, by a fteady 


perſeverence in his own meaſures, by a 


ſtately dignity of behaviour, and by ſup- 
porting, at their utmoſt height, and even 
extending beyond their juſt limits, the pre- 
rogatives of the crown. 

Convinced, by experience, of the bad 


effects of theſe meaſures, and conſcious of 
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che lo condition to which he was reduced, 
he now ſeemed. determined to adopt other 
maxims, and to make the voice of his peo- 
ple, the rule of his conduct. N 
A change of miniſters, as well as of mea - 
ſures, was therefore thought neceſſary. In 
ene day, ſeveral new privy-counſellors were 
worn; the earls of Hertford, Bedford, Eſ- 
fex, and Briſtol; the lords Say, Saville, 
and Kimbolton: and, in a few days after, 
the earl of Warwick was;admitted, _ -, 
All theſe noblemen were of the country- 
party; and ſome of them afterwards, when 
matters came to the laſt extremity, loſt both 
their lives and fortunes in defence of their 
fovereign. Oath K-19 
Juxon, biſhop of London, who had 
never defired the office of treaſurer, now 
-begged leave to refign it, and to betake 
Kkimiſelf to the care of his dioceſe. The 
king, complied with his requeſt; and in- 
tended to beſtow that important truſt on 
Bedford, a man of great popularity, as well 
as prudence and moderation; but this pro- 
motion was prevented by the death of 
Bedford, which happened about this very 
time, | 
By ſome. alterations, place was made for 
St. John, who was created ſolicitor general. 
Hollis was to be appointed ps 
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Kate, in place of Windebaak, who had 
wy Pym, chancellor of the Ethequer, 
n place of lord Cottington, who had re- 
fened : lord Say, maſter of the wards, in 
lace of the ſame nobleman : the earl of 
flex, governor; and Hampden, tutor to 
the prince. 

What retarded the execution of theſe 
projected changes, was the difficulty, or 
rather impoſbbility, of gratiſying all thoſe, 
who, from_ their infuence and authority 
in parliament, might naturally aſpire to of- 
fices, and who had it ſtill in their power to 
oppoſe and traverie the meaſures of the 
Court, 

Theſe very perſons too, whom the king 
propoſed to advance to places, were unwil- 
ling to incur the reproach of having con- 
cluded a ſeparate bargain, and of ſacrificing 
the good of the public to their own ſelfiſh 
and intereſted views. And, as they were 
ſenſible that they muſt owe their preferment 
entirely to their weight and conſideration in 
parliament, they were, moſt of them, deter- 
mined fill to adhere to that aſſembly, and 
both to ſupport its authority and to retain 
their own credit in it, 

On all occaſions, therefore, they had no 
other advice to give his majeſty, than to 
ſuffer himſelf to be guided by his parlia- 

L 3 ment; 
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ment; and as this was a conduct which the 
king, notwithſtanding his low condition, 
could not yet be fully perſuaded to purſue, 
and the popular leaders refuſed to accept 
his offers on any other terms, the intended 
promotions never took effect. | 
The end which Charles, by his late com- 
pliances, was moſt ſolicitous to obtain, was 
to ſave the life of the earl of Strafford, and 
to mitigate, if poſſible, the fury of his moſt 
inveterate enemies. But ſo high an opinion 
was generally entertained of Strafford's ex- 
perience and capacity, that all the new 
counſellors, and intended miniſters, plainly 
perceived, that, 1f he eſcaped their venge- 
ance, he would ſoon recover his former cre- 
dit; and they conſidered his death as abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, as well for the ſecurity of 
their preſent, as for the ſucceſs of their fu- 
ture projects. His accuſation was, therefore, 
proſecuted with the utmoſt vigour ; and, 
after long and ſolemn preparations, was at 
laſt brought to a final iſſue. | 
Strafford was no ſooner ſequeſtered from 
parliament, and committed to the Tower, 
than a committee of thirteen-was appointed 
by the lower houſe, and entruſted with the 
charge of drawing up an impeachment a- 
gainſt him. Theſe, joined to a {mall com- 
mittee of lords, were empowered to ex- 
amine 
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amine all witneſſes, to call for all papers, 


and to employ any means of inveſtigation, 
with regard to any part of the nes be- 
haviour. 

At the ſame time, by the direction of 
both houſes, they took an oath of ſecreſy; 
a practice very uncommon, and which gave 
occaſion to ſtrong ſuſpicions of unfair deal- 
ing. But the defign of this ſtrictneſs was 
to render it more difficult for the earl to 
elude their ſcrutiny, or prepare for his de- 
fence, | 

Application was made to the king, that 
he would permit this committee to queſtion 
privy-councellors with regard to opimons 
delivered at the board: a conceſſion, which 
the king imprudently granted, and which 
thenceforth baniſhed all mutual confidence 
from the deliberations of council. | 

Sir George Ratcliffe, the earl's intimate 
friend was accuſed of high-treaſon, brought 
ever from Ireland, and thrown into priſon, 
merely with a view of depriving Strafford of 
the aſſiſtance of a man, who was beſt qualifi- 
ed to vindicate his conduct. 

The Iriſh houſe of commons ſent over a 
committee, to aſſiſt in the proſecution of 
this unfortunate nobleman who had been 
their governor ; and, in a word, the three 
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kingdoms feemed bent upon his deſtruc- 
r 9 
Weſtminſter-Hall was formed into a large 
court of judicature, for this important trial.“ 
The earl of Arundel acted as high ſteward 
on the occaſion: the peers ſat in their robes 
as judges: the commons as accuſers; but 
the biſhops withdrew, according to cuſtom; 
becauſe forbid by the ancient canons to 
aſſiſt at any trial for life. At the upper 
end was a chair and cloth of ſtate for the 
king; and on each fide a cloſe gallery, in 
which his majeſty and the queen ſat in 
private. 25 ; 
Whitlocke was appointed chairman of 
the committee, which proſecuted the charge. 
The trial began on the twenty-ſecond day 
of March. The articles of impeachment 
were twenty-eight in number, and accuſed 
the carl of having exerciſed illegal and op- 
preſſive powers, in many inſtances, both as 
preſident of the north, and as lord lieuten- 
ant of Ireland; of having been the cauſe of 
the war with the Scots, againſt whom he 
had unjuſtly incenſed his majeſty ; of having 
raiſed an army of Iriſh papiſts to enſlave the 
kingdom; and of having adviſed the king 
to ſubvert the laws and liberties of the nation, 
and to eſtabliſh an arbitrary and deſpotic 
government. 
The 
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The accuſation was enforced with all the 
ſübtifty of logic, and all the energy of elo- 
quence. Strafford behaved with great 
dignity, courage, and compoſure. His de- 
fence was noble, ſpirited, and manly, _ He 
_ acquitted himſelf of every imputation, except 
a few paſſionate, or at moſt imperious ex- 
prefſions, which, during a bad ſtate of 
ealth, and amidſt the deſperate extremities 
to which his maſter was then reduced, had 
unhappily fallen from him. | 
But it his apology was fo ſatisfatory, 
-. when he pleaded to each particular article 
of the charge, nis victory was ſtill more 
indiſputable, when he ſummed up the 
whole, and repelled the imputation of treaſon ; 
the crime which the commons meant to in- 
fer from the full view of his conduct and be- 
haviour. ; | 
Of all kinds of guilt, the law of England 
had, with the utmoſt accuracy and preciſion, 
aſcertained that of treaſon ; becauſe on that 
ſide it was found neceſſary to' ſecure the 
life of the ſubject againſt the violence of the 
king and his miniſters. FSI" 
By the famous ſtatute of Edward the third, 
all the ſpecies of treaſon are expreſsly deſ- 
cribed, and every other crime, beſides ſuch 
as are there named, 1s carefully excluded 
from that denemination. 2 
| | ut 
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But with regard to this guilt, an at- 
tempt to ſubyert the fundamental laws, 
the ſtatute is wholly ſilent; and though 
ſuch an attempt muft be allowed to be 
highly criminal, yet as the law has not 
thought proper to declare it treaſon, no 
man can be juſtly condemned for ſuch an 
attempt, even though fully proved ; much 
leſs where the evidence is ſo weak and in- 
concluſive. | 
As this ſpecies of treaſon, introduced 
by the commons, is entirely new and un- 
known to the laws; ſo is the ſpecies of 
proof by which they endeavour to convict 
the priſoner of that crime. 
They have employed a kind of accumn- 
lative or conſtructive evidence, by which 
many actions, either perfectly indifferent in 
themſelves, or criminal in a much leſs de- 
gree, ſhall, when joined, conſtitute the 
crime of treaſon, and ſubjeQ the perſon 
— the higheſt penalties denounced by the 
aw. 
„% Where has this ſpecies of treaſon lain 
« ſo long concealed ?” ſaid Strafford in 
concluſion : where has this fire been fo 
long buried, during ſo many centuries, 
that no ſmoke ſhould appear, till it burſt 
& gut at once, to conſume me and my chil- 
« dren? Better it were to live under no 
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vs: Jaw at all, and, by the maxims of cauti- 
« ous prudence, to conform outſelves, the 
« beſt we can, to the arbitrary will of a 
« maſter; than to fancy we have a law on 
« which we can depend, and find, at laſt, 
« that this law ſhall inflict a puniſhment an- 
«, tecedent to the promulgation, and try us 
% by maxims, which were never known till 
* the very moment of the proſecution. 

If I ſail on the Thames, and ſplit my 
« veſſel on an anchor; in caſe there be no 
4 buoy to give warving, the party ſhall pay 
« me damages: but if the anchor be mark- 
„ed out, then is the ſttiking on it at my 
„ own peril. Where is the mark ſet upon 
« this crime? where is the token by which 
I ſhould diſcover it? it has been conceal. 
« ed under water; and no human prudence, 
&© no human innocence could ſave me from 
* the deſtruction, with which I am now. 
« threatened. If there muſt be a trial of 
« wits, my lords, I humbly beſeech your 
« lordſhips to confider, that the ſubject 
“ ought to be of ſomething elſe than of. 
«« your lives and honors. | 

* It is now full two hundred and forty 
«© years ſince treaſons were defined; and fa 
long has it been, ſiace any man was touch» 
« ed to this extert, vpon this crime, be- 
« fore my ſelf. We have lived, my lords, 
| „% baps, 
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Great wiſdom will it be in your lord- 
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Let us not, to our own deſtruction, a- 
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us be content with what our fathers have 


a company of old records, which have 


ſubject. 


happily to ourſelves at home; we have 
lived gloriouſly abroad to the world: jet 


left us: let not our ambition prompt us 
to be more learned than they were, in 
theſe killing aud deſtructive arts. 


ſhips, and juſt providence for yourſelves, 
for your e for the whole kingdom, 
to caſt from you, into the fire, theſe 
bloody and myſterious volumes of arbi- 
trary and conſtructive treaſons, as the 
primitive chieftains did their books of 
curious arts, and betake yourſelves to the 
plain letter of the law, which tells you 
where the crime is, and ſhows you the 
method by which you may avoid 1t. 


rouſe thoſe ſleeping lions, by rattling up 


lain, for ſo many ages, by the wall, for- 
gotten and neglected. To all my afflic- 
tions, add not this, my lords, the moſt 
ſevere of any; that J, for my other fins, 
not for my treaſons, be the means of in- 
troducing into the kingdom, a precedent, 
ſo fatal to the lives and liberties of the 


% For, notwithſtanding what theſe gen- 
tlemen at the bar alledge, that they ſpeak 
for the commonwealth ; and, I believe, 

| 6 they 
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£6 they think 6 et I muſt take the liberty, 
« of ſayings, that it is I who, in this parti», 
&« cular, ſpeak. for the commonwealth. Pre- 
<< gedents,. like thoſe endeayoured. to be 
e eſtabliſhed againſt me, muſt be productive 
* of ſuch miſeries and calamities, that, in, 
af fem years, the kingdom will be in the 
* condition, expreſſed in a ſtatute of Henry. 
the fourth; and no man ſhall know by. 
„ what rule to govern his words and actions. 
« Jmpoſe not, my lords, inſuperable dif- 
e ficalties. upon miniſters of ſtate, nor ren», 
der them incapable of ſervigg,, with, 
4 chearfulneſs, their king and countsy., 
«© If you examine their conduct, and under 
„ ſuch. ſevere penalties, by every grain, 
«© by every little weight; the ſcrutiny will 
* be intolerable. The public affairs of 
the kingdom moſt be neglected; and 
*© no. wiſe man, who has any honour or, 
fortune to loſe, will eyer dare to engage. 
in ſuch dreadful, ſuch unknown dan- 
% COR | 
„My lords, I have now troubled your 
6 lordſhips a great deal longer than L 
< ſkould have done. Were it not for the 
** ſake of theſe pledges, which a faint in, 
« heaven left me, I ſhould be loth, — 
here he pointed to his children, and his 
weeping ſtopped him, —— © What I for- 
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*< feit for myſelf, is nothing: but I con- 
« feſs, that my indiſcretion mould extend 
** to them, it wounds me very deeply. You 
« ill be pleaſed to pardon my infirmity ; 
«© ſomething I ſhould have faid ;- but I fee 
* J ſhall not be able, and therefore I ſhall 
leave it. a _ er al 
„And now, my lords, I thank God, I 
* have been, by his blefling, ſufficiently 
1 inſtrated in the extreme vanity of all 
„ earthly enjoyments, compared with our 
* eternal happineſs. And ſo, my lords, 
« even ſo, with all humility, and with 
* all tranquillity of mind, I ſubmit my- 
*« ſelf to your judgment: and whether 
% that righteous ſentence ſhall be to lite 
* or death, I ſhall repoſe myſelf, full of 
«© gratitude and confidence, in the arms 

« of my great Creator,” 
„Never, certainly, did any man act ſuch 
* a part, on ſuch a theatre, with more wil- 
* dom,conftancy,and eloquence, with greater 
«« reaſon, judgment, and temper, and with a 
«© better grace in all his words and actions, 
„than did this great and excellent perſon ; 
* and he moved the hearts of all his audi- 
« tors, ſome few excepted, to remorſe and 
„ pity.“ Such is the reflection made by 
the chairman of the committee, which con- 
| ducted 
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ducted the impeachment againſt this un- 
fortunate ſtateſman. | 
The accuſation and defence continued 
for eighteen days. The managers divided 
the ſeveral articles among them, and at- 
tacked the priſoner with all the ſtrength of 


reaſoning, with all the vehemence of rhe- 
tly toric, with all the accuracy of long pre- 
all paration, Strafford, in his replies, was 
ur obliged to obſerve a ſeeming reſpect to 
18, his moſt implacable enemies, the houſe of 
th commons, the Scottiſh nation, and the 
y- Iriſh parliament. : 
er He took only a ſhort time to anſwer 
te each article: yet he alone, unaſſiſted by 
of . eouncil, unprotected by power, diſcounte- 
18 nanced by authority, mixing modeſty and 

humility with firmneſs and vigour, made ſuch 
h a noble and ſatisfactory defence, that the 
2 commons ſaw it impoſſible, by a legal pro- 
r N ever to attain their purpoſe againſt 
2 Im. 


But the death of Strafford was conſidered 
3 as a matter of too great importance to be left 
- unaccompliſhed. Beſides the influence and 
1 abilities of that miniſter, he had threatened 
7 ſome of the popular leaders with an impeach- 
a ment; and, had he not been ſuddenly pre- 
vented by the accuſation of the commons, 
he had, that very day, it was ſuppoſed, 
Ry oY M 2 charged 
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charged Pym, Hampden, and others with 
treaſon, for having perſuaded the Scots to 
invade England. , A bill of attainder 'was 
therefore introduced into the Lower Houſe 
immediately after the conclufion of theſe 
pleadings ; and that it might paſs with the 
greater eaſe, a new proof of the earPs guilt 
ko. Rs * 
Sir Henry Vane, ſecretary, bad taken 
down ſome notes of à debate in council, 
after the diffolation'of the laſt parliament; 
and being from home, he had tranſmitted 
"the keys of his cabinet, as was alledged, 
to his fon Sir Henry, to ſearch for {ome 
papers, which were requiſite for finiſhin 
a marriage: contract. Young Vane, finding 
this paper of notes, conceived the matter 
to be of the utmoſt conſequence ; and im- 
mediately imparted it to Pym, who now 
produced the paper befote the Houſe of 
Commons. Te te 3 tbh 
The queſtion before the council was; 
«© Offerifive ordefenſive war with the Scots.“ 
The king ſtarted this difficulty; “ but how 
«© can I engage in an offenſive war if I have 
* no money?” Strafford is*ſaid to have giv- 
en the following anſwer : ** Borrow of the 
city a hundred thoaſand pounds; go on 
«© refolately to levy ſhip-money. Your ma- 
jeſty having tried the affeRions of your 
| A people, 
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% people; you are abſolved and freed from 
1% all rules of government, and may do 
„% whatever your power will admit. Your 


% majeſty,' having tried all legal means, 


« ſhall be acquited before God and man. 
„And you have an army in Ireland, which 
* you may employ to reduce Wi king- 
«© dom to obedience : for, I am perſuaded, 
<« the Scots cannot hold out five months.” 
This paper, conſidering the manner in 
which it was diſcovered, was ſuppoſed to be 
equivalent to two witneſſes, - and to be an 
unanſwerable proof of thoſe pernicious 
councils, which Strafford had preſumed to 
give to his majeſty, and which tended to a 
total ſubverſion of the laws and conſtitution. 
But it was objected by Strafford and his 
friends, that old Vane was his moſt impla- 
cable and avowed enemy; and if the ſeere- 
tary himſelf, as was moſt likely, had given 
to his ſon this paper of notes, to be impart- 
ed to Pym, this diſcovered ſuch a breach of 
oaths and truſt, as rendered him altogether 


-unwasthy of any credit. That the ſecreta- 
ry's depoſition was at firſt extremely incon- 


filtent : upon two examinations, he could 
femember no ſuch; words; even the third 
time, his teſtimony was not poſitive; but 
implied only, that Strafford uttered ſuch or 
ſuch- like words: and words may be very 
| M 3 like 
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like in ſound, and different in their mean. 
ing; nor ought the lives of men to be ex- 
poſed. to danger upon grammatical criti- 
ciſms of any expreſſions, much leſs, of thoſe 
Hehvered by the ſpeaker in the warmth of 
debate, and committed, by the hearer, for 
any time, to the uncertain record of memory. 
That, in the preſent caſe, by changing his 
_#ingdem into that kingdom, (a very flight al- 
teration) the earl's diſcourſe could relate t 
nothing but Scotiand, avd contains no ad- 
vice. unworthy of an Englith counſellor, 
That even preſerving the expreſſion 2% king- 
dom, the words may properly be applied to 
Scotland, which alone was the kingdom, 
which had riſen in rebellion, aud of conſe- 
quence could be reduced to obedience. That 
it could be demonſtrated, as well by the 
reſlimony of all the king's miniſters, as che 
known diſpoſition of the forces, that the 
intention never was to tranſport the Iriſh 
army into England, but into Scotland: and 
that of ſix other counſellors preſent, Laud 
ard Windebank could give no evidence; 
Northumberland, Hamilton, Cortington, 
and Juxon could remember no ſuch expreſ- 
ſion, and the advice was of too fingular a 
nature to be eaſily forgot. 
The evidence of ſecretary Vane, though 
ſo very lame and deſeQtive, was the real 
canli 
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cauſe of Strafford's death; and made the 
bill of attainder paſs the commons with no 
other oppoſition than that of fifty-nine dif. 
ſenting voices. But there were ſtill two 
other branches of the legiſlature, whoſe aſ- 
ſent was neceſſary ; and in order to cbtain 
that, it muſt be owned, the moſt violent 
and illegal expedients were employed. Next 
Sunday after the bill had paſſed the com- 
mons, the pulpits reſounded with the moſt 
bitter invectives againſt evil miniſters, and 
the abſolute neceſſity of inflicting puniſh- 
ment upon preat offenders. The populace, 
as ufual, immediately took fire, Above fix 
thouſand men, artned with ſwords and cud- 
gels, appeared at Weſtminſter, and ſur- 
rounded the houſes of parliament. 

The names of the fiſty-nine members, 
who had voted againſt the bill of attainder, 
were affixed to public places, under the de- 
nomination of Straffordians and Betrayers 
of their country. Theſe were loaded with 
the moſt opprobrious epithets, and even ex- 
poſed to the moſt violent outrages: when 
any of the lords paſſed, the cry of juſtice 
againſt Strafford was ſounded in their ears: 
and ſuch as were ſuſpected of attachment to 
that unfortunate nobleman, were almaſt a- 


fraid to appear in public. | 
But 
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But this battery, however furious, the 


peers would, in all probability, have with- 


ſtood, had it not been for a new diſcovery, 
made about this time, which encreaſed ſtill 


ſarther the fury of the people, and at laſt 


determined the fate of the unhappy Straf- 

ford. | Pre 
Some principal officers, Piercy, Jermyn, 
Oneale, Goring, Wilmot, Pollard, and Aſh- 
burnham, partly from attachment to the 
crown, partly from an averſion to the 
parliament, had formed a plan of engaging, 
into the king's ſervice, the Engliſh army, 
whom they ou to be diſguſted at ſome 
marks of preference given by the commonq 

to the Scots, ae 
Wich this view, they entered into an aſ- 
ſociation, bound themſelves by an oath of 
ſecreſy, and maintained a cloſe correſpond- 
ence with ſome of the king's ſervants. The 
form of a petition to the king and parlis- 
ment, was compoſed ; and it was reſolved 
to procure the ſubſcriptions of the army to 

this petition. Wy 
The ſubſcribers there repreſent the great 
and important conceſſions made by the 
king, for ſecuring the lives and liber- 
ties of the ſubject; the endleſs demands of 
certain factious and turbulent fpirits, whom 
nothing leſs will ſatisfy than a total ſub- 
| verhon 
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verſion of the ancient conſtitution ; the fre- 
quent tamults, which thefe malecontents had 
raiſed, and which endangered extremely the 
liberty of parliament. ug nes 
To remedy theſe grievances, the army 
offered to come up and protect that aſſem- 
bly. © So ſhall the nation,“ as they al- 
edge in concluſion, „not only be vindi- 
„ cated from preceding innovations, but 
*« be ſecured from the future, which are 
«© threatened, and which are likely to be 
% more pernicious than the former!“ 
The draught of this petition was tranſ- 
mitted to the king, who unhappily was per- 
ſuaded to counter-fign it, as a mark of his 
approbation. But as it was found difficult 
to adjuſt all the particulars, the ſcheme was 
poſtponed for two months, before it was diſ- 

covered · to the parliament. i 
It was Goring who revealed the ſecret to 
the popular leaders. The pannic may be 
eaſily conceived, which this intelligence ex- 
cited, Peritions from the military to the 
civil power, are always conſidered as diſ- 
guiſed, or rather undiſguiſed commands; 
and are extremely different from addreſſes, 
preſented by any other rank of men. 

Pym imparted the matter 0 the houſe. 
On the firſt news of a diſcovery, ' Piercy ab- 
fconded,  and'Jermyn retired to the Conti- 

| | neat, 
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nent. This farther ſtrengthened the ſuſpi- 
cion of a dangerous conſpiracy. Goring 
gave his evidence in the houſe, . Piercy ſent 
a letter to his brother Northumberland, ac- 
Knowledging moſt of the particulars. Both 
theſe gentlemen agree with regard to the 
oath of ſecrecy ; and as this circumſtance 
had been denied by Pollard, Aſhburnham. 
and Wilmot, in all their examinations, it 
was conſidered as a freſh proof that ſome 
deſperate deſign had been formed, ., - 
This diſcovery could not fail to excite 
the moſt violent indignation among the 
people; nor did the commons fail to im- 
prove ſuch a ſingular incident to their own 
Purpoſes. 'They inſtantly voted, that a 
S ſhould be ſigned by all the mem- 
ers. It was ſent up to the houſe of peers, 
and ſigned by all of them, except South- 
ampton and Robarts. Orders were iſſued by 
the commons alone, without other authority, 
that it ſhould be ſubſcribed by the whole na- 

tion. | | n 
This proteſtation was, in itſelf, very harm- 
and inoffenſive, and contained rothing but 
a general declaration that the ſubſcribers 
would hazard their lives and fortunes in de- 
ſence of their religion and liberties. But 
it tended till farther to inflame the people 
againſt the meaſures of the court, and to 
make 
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make them demand with the greater impof- 
tunity, the execution of the unhappy Straf- 
ford Po 19p4 | 


The king went to the houſe of lords; 
and though he told them, that he was fully 
determined never again to employ Strafford 
in any branch of public buſineſs; he yet de- 
clared that he was, by no means, ſatisfied 
with regard to the crime of treaſon of which ' 
he was accuſed ; and, therefore could not, 
without doing violence to his conſcience, 
give his aſſent to the bill of attainder. 

The commons were enraged at this in- 
terpoſition ; and voted it a breach of privi- 
lege for the king to take notice of any bill 
depending before the houſe. Charles did nor 
confider that his affection for Strafford was 
the chief cauſe of the bill; and that the more 
anxious he appeared for his preſervation, the 
more difficult it would be to ſave him. 

About eighty peers had conſtantly been 
preſent at Strafford's trial; but ſo much were 
they intimidated by the popular tumults, 
that only forty-nine were in the houſe, when 
the bill of attainder was introduced. Yet 
even of theſe, nineteen had the courage to 
vote againſt it. A ſtrong preſamption, that 
had perfect liberty been allowed, the bill 
would have been rejected by a great majori- 


ty. | 
The 
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The commons having. chus, by means o o 

pular violence, extorted the conſent of the 
peers, roſolved to apply the ſame batteries 
in order to force the aſſent of his majeſty. 
The populace crowded, about Whitehall, 
and demanded juſtice on the earl of Strafford 
with the loudeit clamours and the moſt open 
menaces. Rumours of conſpiracies. were 
circulated through the kingdom; invaſons 
and ĩnſurrections were hourly apprehended; 
and the whole nation was inflamed to ſuch 
a pitch of fury, as ſeemed to threaten ſome 


great and general convulſion. . 


Wherever the king turned his eyes he 
faw no remedy nor relief. All the courtiers, 
regarding more their own ſafety, than their, 
malier's honour, declined interpoſing with 
their advice between bim and his parlia- 
ment. The queen, alarmed with the fears 
of .a, rebellion, and being. ſecretly an ene- 
my to the earl of Stafford, was ditllolved. 
in tears, and importuned her huſband. to 
gratify his people in this demand, which, 

it was preſumed, would finally content 
tbem. . Juxon alone, whoſe courage was e- 
qual to his other virtues,” ventured to ad- 
wiſe him, if, in his conſcience, he thought 
the bill onzult, by no means to give his 
uk to it. 1 


Strafford, 
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Strafford, inform ed of the extreme per- 


plexity in which the king was involved, 


embfaced a very extraordinary reſolution : 
he wrote letter, in which he beſought the 
king, for the ſake of public peace, to put 
a period to his unfortunate though innocent 
life, and to appeaſe the clamours of the 
outragious multitude, by granting them 
that requeſt for which they were ſo impor- 
tunate. | 

„In this,” ſaid he, my conſent will 
% more acquit you to God, than all the 
world can do beſides. To a willing mind 
„there is no injury. And as, by God's 
„grace, I freely forgive all the world, 
* with a calmneſs and meekneſs of infinite 
* contentment to my departing fovl : fo, 
« Sir, to you, I can reſign the life of this 
„ world with the utmoſt chearſulneſs, in 
“the juſt ſenſe of your many, great, and 
„% exceeding favours.” 

Perhaps Strafford imagined, that this un- 
common inſtance of generoſity would ren - 
der the king more anxious for his ſafety : 
perhaps, he gave his life for loſt ; and, 
finding himſelf, in the hauds of his impla- 
cable enemies, and ob:erving that Balfour, 
the lieutenant of the Lower, was wholly 
attached to the popular party, he thought 
it needleſs to delay the execution of that 

Vor. XXIII. N ſentence 
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ſentence which he deſpaired of ever being 
able to eſcape. ö 

Whatever was his motive, certain it js, 
that Charles, wearied out with the intrea- 
ties of his queen, and terrified by the me- 
naces of his people, at laſt granted a com- 
miſſion. to four noblemen, to give the royal 
aſſent, in his name, to the bill; thinking, 
probably, in the extremity of his diſtreſs, 
that, as neither his will, nor his hand, 
were concerned in the deed, he was the 
more free from the guilt with which it was 
attended. 'Theſe commiſſioners were like- 
wie empowered to give aſſent to the bill, 
which declared the parliament perpetual. 

The commons had, for ſome time, main=- 
tained the two armies, by borrowing money 
of the city; and this loan they afterwards 
repaid by taxes impoſed upon the people. 
The citizens, either of themſelves, or at 
the inſtigation of the popular leaders, began 
to make ſome difficulty with regard to a 
further loan, which they were deſired to 
furniſh. Ph, 
We are very willing to truſt the parlia- 
ment, ſaid they, were we ſure that the par- 
liament was to continue till we are re- im- 
burſed ; but, in the preſent precarious ſitu- 
ation of affairs, what ſecurity can we have 
for our money? 


In 
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In order to remove this objeQion, a bill 
was ſuddenly. introduced, and paſſed wi h 


great unanimity and diſpatch, that the par- 


liament ſhould neither be diſſolved, pro- 


rogued, nor ailjourned, without their own 


conſent. It was hurried with the {ame ra- 
pidity through the houſe of peers 3 and was 
immediately preſented to the king for his 


—_ Charles, overwhel:ined with grief, 


ame, and remorſe, for the doom of the 
unhappy Stratford, confidered not that this 
other bill was ſtill more pernicious to his 
authority; and rendered the power of his 


enemies as perpetual, as it was already ir- 


refiitible. 

The king ordered ſecretary Carleton to 
go to the Tower, and acquaint the earl with 
the final reſolution which neceſſity had ob- 
liged him to embrace, The earl ſeemed 
aſtoniſhed at the intelligence; and, ſtarting 
up, exclaimed, „ Put not your truſt in 
4 princes, nor in the ſons of men; for in 
ce them there is no ſalvation.” 

This, however, ſeems to have been mere- 
ly the effect of ſudden ſurprize. He was 
ſoon able to ſummon up his courage ; and 
he prepared himſelf to ſuffer the fatal {pn- 
tence, with that magnanimity aud fortitude 
which he 1o eminently poſleſſed. 
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The king made a new attempt in his fa- 


your, and ſent, by the hands of the young 


prince, a letter addreſſed to the peers, in 
which he conjured them to interpoſe their 
good offices with the commons, in order to 
procure a mitigation of Strafford*s ſentence, 
or, at leaſt, a ſhort delay; but both his re- 
queſts were flatly refuſed. 

Strafford in paſſing from his apartment to 
Tower-hill, were the ſcaffold was erected, 
ſtopped under Laud's windows, with whom 
he had long maintained a friendly corref- 
pondence ; entreated the aſſiſlance of his 
prayers in.thoſe awful moments, which were 
approaching, The aged primate was bath- 
ed in tears; and having beſtowed, with a 
faultering voice, a tender bleſſing on his de- 

arting friend, fell back into the arms of 
is attendants. 

Strafford, ſtill ſuperior to his fate, march- 
ed on with an elated countenance, and with 
an air even of greater dignity than what he 
uſually aſſumed. Sir William Balfour deſired 
him to take a coach at the Tower yate, leſt 
the enraged mob ſhould tear him in pieces : 
% No,“ ſaid he, ** Mr. Lieutenant, 1 dare 
„look death in the face, and the people 
% too: have you a care I do not eſcape : 
«« *tisequal.to me bow] die; whether by 
« the ſtroke of the executioner, or by = 

| cc mad 
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e madneſs and fury of the people, if that 
« may give them greater content.“ 

His Afcourle on the ſcaffold was full of 
decency and courage. He feared, he faid, 
that the omen was bad for the intended re- 
formation of the ſtate, that it commenc- 
ed with the ſhedding of innocent blood. 
Having bid a laſt adieu to his brother and 
friends, who attended him, and having ſent 
a bleſſing to his nearer relations who were 
abſent: * And now,” ſaid be, „ have nigh 
« done! one ſtroke will make my wife a 
« widow, my dear children fatherleſs, de- 
% prive my poor ſervants of their indulgent 
*© maſter, and ſeparate me from my affecti- 
* onate brother and all my freinds.” 

And preparing himſelf for the block, 
„ [| thank God,” ſaid he, that I am no 
« way afraid of death, nor am daunted 
* with any terrors; but do as chearfully lay 
« down my head at this time, as ever I did 
„ when going to repoſe,” So ſaying, he 
laid his neck on the block, and at one ſtroke 
was a period put to his life by the executi- 
oner. 

Such was the miſerable and untimely fate 
of Sir Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, 
one of the moſt eminent and diſtinguiſhed 
perſonages, that ever appeared in England. 
His great aud uncommon abilities, as 2 

ö N 3 older, 
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| 
| ſaldier, a ſtateſman, an orator, a politician, 
| | | Have never been called in queſtion ; but the 
' 
| 
' 
| 
| 


* 


| integrity of his heart, and his regard for the 
laws and liberties of his country, have 
been the ſubject of much controverſy and 
diſpute, He ſeems, indeed, to have been 
two much inclined to fall in with thoſe ar- 
bitrary meaſures, which the court was un- 

| happily diſpoſed to purſue. | 
| | . Nevertheleſs it muſt be owned, that, for 
| every act of arbitrary power, of which he 
| was guilty, he had ſtill his majeſty's orders 
| to plead ; and ſuch was, at that time, the 
| unfixed and unſettled nature of the Engliſh 
i conſtitution, that his majeſty's orders were, 
in many cales, conſidered as a ſufficient 

| apology. | 

l The court of York, for example, was, at 
| | firſt, inſtituted by a ſtretch of royal preroga- 
| l tive; and the princes were accuſtomed to 
| vary their inſtructions, according as circum- 
| ſtances might ſeem to require: of conſe- 


| | quence, the largeſt authority, exerciſed by 
Thi the preſident of that court, under his ma- 
| | jeſty's immediate direction, was altogether 
| as legal as the moſt moderate and moſt li- 
| | mited. | 

Hence it appears, that however criminal 
Strafford might have been according to the 
principles of general equity, he was not cri- 
5 : | minal 
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inal in the eye of the law, nor could he 
be juſtly condemned of high treaſon. 

'That this was really the ſtate of the caſe, 
is evident from a ſpeech delivered at the 


trial by the lord Digby. J am ſtill the 


« ſame,” ſaid he, in opinion and affec- 
«* tion as to the earl of Strafford: I confi- 


4 dently believe him to be the moſt danger- 


„ ous miniſter, and the moſt 1nſupportable 
© to a free ſtate, that ever yet exiled. I 
« believe his practices, in themſelves, to be 
6 az arbitrary, as tyrannical, as any ſulye& 
«« ever attempted, and the malignity of 
« them to be greaily aggravated by thoſe 
£* rare talents, of which God had given him 
ze the uſe, but the devil the application. 
In a word, I conſider him till as that great 
% apoſtate of the common-wealth, who 
« mult not expect to be pardoned in this 
« world, till he be diſpatched to the other; 
* and yet, let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, 
„ my hand muit not be 30 that dif- 
„patch.“ 

The firſt parliament after the reſtoration 
reveried the bill of attainder; and even 
a few weeks after Strafford's execution, 
this very parliament, as if conſcious of 
the iniquity, at leaſt the illegality of the 
ſentence, paſſed an act for reſtoring his 
children in blood and honour, and inveſt- 


ang 
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ing them in the poſſeſſion of their farther's 4 


eſtate. 
The commons, having thus, by the death 
cf the Earl of Strafford, removed the 
rand obſtacle, as they imagined, to their 
intended reformation of the ſtate, proceed- 
ed to proſecute their projected plan, with 
the utmoſt induſtry and vigour. 

The court of high commiſſion was juſtly 
confidered as a great prievance ; both be- 
cauſe it was entirely arbitrary in its inſtitu- 
tion, and becauſe it had the power of eſta- 
bliſhing the moſt abſurd and ridiculous ce- 
remonies, and enforcing the obſervance of 
them by the moſt cruel and ſevere puniſh- 
ments. 

The court of Star-chamber was no leſs 
deſpotic : it exerted the higheſt acts of diſ- 
cretionary power; nor had it any preciſe rule 
or limit, either with regard to the cauſes, 
which it tried, or the deciſions which it 
formed. | | 

A bill unanimouſly paſſed the houſes, to 
aboliſh theſe two courts ; and, by that 
means, to annihilate the moſt dangerous 
and illegal articles of the king's prerogative. 
By the ſame bill, the juridiction of the 
council was regulated, and its authority 
circumſcribed, 


Charles 
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Charles made ſome difficulty in giving 
his aſſent: but finding it impoſſible to reſi 
the torrent, and conſidering, that he had 
no reſource in caſe of a rupture, he at laſt 
beſtowed the royal ſanction upon theſe ex- 
cellent bills. | 

By ſuppreſſing the Star-Chamber, the 
king's power of binding the people by 
his proclamations, was indirectly cancelled; 
and that dangerous branch of prerogative, 
the diſtinguiſhing mark of arbitrary power, 
and altogether inconſiſtent with a free con- 
flitation, being at laſt removed, left the 
ſyſtem of government more regular and 
uniform. 

The Star- Chamber was inveſted with the 
power of puniſhing infractions of the king's 
edits: but as no courts of judicature now 
remained, except thoſe in Weſtminſter- hall, 
which confine themſelves entirely to the 
common and ftatute law, the king may 
thenceforth publiſh proclamations, * no 
man is obliged to obey them. 

The judges had hitherto enjoyed their 
patents only during his majeſty's pleaſure: 
a circumſtance which rendered them entirely 
dependent on the crown, and opened a 
door for the intruſion of arbitrary power 
into the ordinary courts of judicature. The 
commons now petitioned his mazeſty to 

grant 
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Stant patents to the judges during their 


good behaviour ; and Charles was perſuad- 


ed to comply with their requeſt, 


The Marſhal's Court, which took cog- 


nizance of offenſive words, and was ex- 


tremely arbitrary in its proceedings, was, 
for that reaſon, ſuppreſſed. The ſtanuary 


, courts, which exerciſed juri/dictian over the 


miners of Cornwall, being liable to a like 


objection, underwent the like fate. 


The council of the North, and that of 


Wales, were both aboliſhed on the ſame 
principles. The authority of the clerk of 


the market, who had a right to. inſpect all 
the weights and meaſures throughout the 
kingdom, was transferred to the mayor, 
Meriffs, and ordinary magiſtrates. 

In a word, if we examine the proceed- 
ings of this memorable parliament during 


the firſt period of their operations; we ſhall 
Find, that, excepting Straftord's aitainder, 
which can, by no means, be: jultifed, 


their merits, in other reſpects, ſo much 
exceed their errors, as juſtly to recommend 
them to the eſteem and regard of all lovers 


.of liberty. 


The commons were now obliged to 


check their career. The king had promiſed 
bis Scottiſh ſubjects, that he would this 


year pay them a vilit, ia order to regulate 


their 


"CHanCras't rg 
their government; and though the Engliſh 
parliament earneſtly preſſed "him to lay a- 
ſide the thoughts of that journey, they 
could not fo much as perſuade him to pou 
pone it for a moment, 

As he muſt neceſſarily in his journey have 
have paſſed through the armies of both 
nations, the commons ſeem to have been ap- 
prehenſive of the conſequences, and to 
have now haſtened, as much as they for- 
merly delayed, the diſmiſſion of the forces. 
The Scots, therefore, received their full 
arrears; the Engliſh theirs in part. The 
former returned to their own country: the 
latter, being diſbanded, returned to their ſe- 
veral habitations. 

Theſe prudent precautions being taken, 
the parliament, on the ninth of September, 
adjourned themſelves to the twelfth of Oc- 
tober; and a committee of both houſes, 
a thing never before practiſed, was ap- 
pointed to fit during the interval, with 
very extenſive powers, 

At the ſame time, a ſmall committee of 
both houſes, conſiſting of the earl of Bed- 
ford, lord Howard, Sir Philip Stapleton, 
Sir William Armyne, Fiennes, and Hamp- 
den, was appointed to accompany the king 
into Scotland, in order, as was alledged, 
to ſee that the articles of pacification were 


per- 
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performed ; but, in reality, to watch his 
inajeſty's conduct, and to obſerve, that he 
took no ſteps, which might prevent the ex- 
ecution of thoſe ſchemes, which the com- 
mons had projected. 

- In the courſe of this year the princeſs 
Mary was married to William prince of 
Orange. The king agreed not to this 
match without conſulting the parliament, 
who readily approved of the propoſed alli- 
ance. This was the origin of the con- 
nexions with the family of Orange : con- 
nexions, which were afterwards productive 
of the moſt important conſequences, as well 
to the kingdom in general, as to the houſe 
of Stuart in particular, 

Charles, deprived in England of a con- 

ſiderable part of his authority, and ap- 
prehenſive of ſtill farther encroachments, 
arrived in Scotland on the fourteenth of 
Auguſt, with a firm reſolution of reſign- 
ing almoſt entirely the ſmall ſhare of power, 
which he there poſſeſſed, and of gratifying, 
if poſſible, the utmoſt wiſhes of his native 
ſubjects. 
The ſpirit of liberty, which animated 
the Engliſh, was no leſs prevalent in Scot- 
land, and was there productive of as great 
changes, as had lately taken place in the 
former kingdom. 


The 
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The lords of articles were an ancient 
inſtitution in the Scottiſh parliament. They 
were elected in this manner: the lords 
choſe eight biſhops; the biſhops named 
eight lords: theſe ſixteen choſe eight com- 
miſſioners of counties, and eight burgeſles ; 
and without the previous conſent of the 
thirty-two, who were called Lords of Ar- 
ticles, no bill could be brought into par- 
hament. As the biſhops were univerſally at- 
tached to the court, it is plain, that all 
the lords of articles muſt, of courſe, de- 
pend on the king's nomination ;3 and the 
3 beſides one negative after the bills 
ad paſſed the parliament, enjoyed indirect- 


Iy another beſore their introduction; a pre- 


rogative of much greater importance than the 
former. | | 

The bench of biſhops being now ſup- 
e the parliament improved the pre- 
ent opportunity of aboliſhing entirely the 
Lords of Articles: and till this eſſential 


point was N the nation could not 


properly be ſaid to enjoy any regular liberty. 
The peers and commons compoſed only 
one houſe in the Scottiſh parliament :; aud 


as both Tames and Charles had been wont 


to dignify Engliſh gentlemen with Scot- 
tiſh titles; all the determinations of par- 
liament, it was to be apprehended,” would 
in time depend upon the prince, by means 

Vol. XXIII. O of 
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of theſe. votes of foreigners, who had ns, 
intereſt nor property in the nation. p 
An excellent law was therefore enaQed, 
that no man ſhould be capable of being 


made a peer of Scotland, who poſſefſ- 


ed not ten thouſand marks, equivalent 
to about five hundred pounds, in the king- 
dom. 

A law was likewiſe paſſed for triennial 

arliaments; and it was decreed, that the 
Fat act of any parliament ſhould be to fix 
the time and place for ſummoning the par- 
Hament next enſuing. The king was 
ſtripped of that power, formerly enjoyed, 
of publiſhing proctamations, which en- 
joined obedience, under pain of treaſon g 
a prerogative, which inveſted him with the 
whole legiſlative authority, even in mat- 
ters of the greateſt importance, | 

The Scots confidered, that the farther 
they were removed from the reſidence of 
the prince, the more ſubje& were they to 
the tyranny and oppreſſion of evil mi- 
niſters, and they therefore reſolved to ſe- 
eure their liberties by the ſtrongeſt and 
moſt invincible barriers. b | 


For this purpoſe, they framed a bill, to 


which they procured the royal aſſent, that 


no member of the privy-council, in whoſe 
hands, during the king's abſence, the whole 


admi- 
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adminiſtration was lodged; no officer of 
Kate, none of the judges, ſhould be ap- 
pointed without the advicę and approbation 
of parliament. 

Charles even agreed to deprive, of their 
ſeats, four judges, . who were obnoxious 
to the parliement; and to fill their places 
with others more acceptable to the nation. 
Several of the Covenanters were alſo ad- 
mitted into the privy council: and all the 
miniſters of ſlate, counſellors, and judges, 
were, by law, to enjoy their poſts during 
Hife or good behaviour. 
The king, while in Scotland, exerted 
his utmoſt endeavours in order to gain the 
popular leaders. He beſtowed penſions and 
preferments on Henderſon, Gilleſpy, and 
other eccleſiaſtics. The carl of Argyle was 
created a marquis, Loudon an earl, and 
Lefley was honoured with the title of earl 
of Leven. 

Argyle and Hamilton, having conceived 
a ſuſpicion, that the earl of Crawford and 
others intended to murder them, left the 
parhament abruptly, and withdrew into 
the country: but upon invitation and aſ- 
ſurances, returned in a few days. The Eng- 
liſh parliament, was no ſooner informed 
of this event, which, however, ſeems merely 
to have been a falſe alarm, than they re- 

95 ſolved 
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folved to improve it to their own purpoſes. 
They ſpread a report, that a general con- 
ſpiracy of the Papiſts was formed to de- 
ſtroy the Proteſtants in both kingdoms ; 
and. in order to ſecure themſelves againſt 
the imaginary 1 they ſolicited and 
obtained a guard from the earl of Eſſex, 
whom the king had appointed general in 
the South of England. | 

But while the king was employed in 
compoſing the troubles in Scotland, and 
was preparing to return to England, in 
order to perfect the ſame ſalutary work 
in that kingdom, he received inteſli ence 
of a dangerous rebellion, which had broke 
out in Ireland, and which was attended 
with the moſt terrible ſcenes of cruelty, 
bloodſhed, and devattation. 
The ſtanding army of Ireland was com- 
monly about three thouſand men ; but in 
order to enable Charles to reduce the Scot- 
tiſh Covenanters, Strafford had inliſted eight 
thouſand more, and, in order to inure « 
new levied troops to military diſcipline, he 
had incorporated with them a thouſand 
veterans, drawn from the old army. The pri- 
vate ſoldiers were all Catholics ; but the 
officers, both commiſſion and non-commiſ- 
fion, Proteſtants, and were firmly attached 
to the preſent conſtitution. 


The 
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The Engliſh commons were greatly a- 
larmed on account of this army; and ne- 
ver ceaſed importuning the king, till he a- 
reed to diſband it; nor would they con- 
ent to any propoſals for encreaſing the 
ſtanding army to five thouſand men; a num- 
ber which was hardly ſufficient for preſerv- 
ing the tranquillity of Ireland. 

Charles, apprehending the dangerous 
conſequences of diſperſing, among a nation 
ſo arbulenr and ſeditious as the Iriſh, a bo- 
dy of eight thouſand men, accuſtomed to 
idleneſs, and inured to arms, agreed with 
the Spaniſh ambaſſador to have them con- 
veyed into Flanders, and engaged in his 
maſter's ſervice. 

The Engliſh commons, 1magining, that 
regular bodies of troops, diſciplined in the 
Low-Countries, would prove ſtill more dan- 
gerous, diſcovered ſome averſion to this 
meaſure ; and the king reduced his number 
to four thouſand men. 

But when the Spaniards had hired tranſ. 
ports for theſe forces, and the men were 
ready ro embark ; the commons, foreſeeing, 

erhaps, the troubles which ſoon after en- 
ſued, and ſuſpecting that the king would 
recall theie troops to his own aſſiſtance, 
prohibited every one to furniſh veſſels for 
this ſervice: andi us the pro ed, tcrmed 
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by Charles, of delivering the country from 
theſe men, was, by the mutual jealouſies 
between him and his parliament, unhappily 
defeated. | 
There was a gentleman, named Roger 
More, who, though of a ſmall fortune, 
was ſprung from a very ancient Inſh family, 
and was much diſtinguiſhed among his coun. 
trymen for his valour and capacity. This 
man firſt projected the ſcheme of expelling 
the Engliſh, and reſtoring the independency 
of his native country. | 
With this view he engaged in a ſecret 
correſpondence with lord Maguire, and Sir 
Phelim Oneale, the moſt powerful of the 
old Iriſh. He privately went from chief- 
tain to chieftain, and rouzed up every la- 
tent principle of diſcontent. By converſa- 
tion, by letters, by entreaties, he endea- 
voured to excite his countrymen to a gene- 
ral revolt. He repreſented to them, that, 
by the rebellion of the Scots, and the fac- 
tions of the Engliſh, the king's authority 
in Britain was ſo much impaired, that, he 
would never be able to preſerve the Eng- 
liſn dominion over Ireland; that the Ca- 
| tholics in the Iriſh houſe of commons, aſ- 
filted by the Proteſtants, had ſo reduced the 
royal prerogative, and the power of the 
lieutenant, as would greatly facilitate the 
EXCcu- 
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execution of any conſpiracy, which ſhonld 
be attempted ; that the Scots, having ſo 
ſucceſsfully thrown off the dominion of 
England, and aſſumed the government into 
their own hands, had ſet an example to the 
Iriſh, who had © much greater reaſon to 
embrace ſuch a meaſure ; that the Engliſh 
planters, who had expelled them their poſ- 
ſeſlions, aboliſhed their religion, and de- 
prived them of their liberties, were but a 
N in compariſon of the natives; that 
they lived in the moſt ſupine ſecurity, ſur- 
rounded by their numerous enemies, de- 
ending on the protection of a ſmall army, 
which was itſelf diſperſed in inconſiderable 
diviſions throughout the kingdom; that a 
great body of men, diſciplined by the go- 
vernment, and inured to arms, were now 
thrown looſe, and were ready to embark in 
any deſperate enterprize; that though the 
Catholics had enjoyed, in ſome tolerable 
degree, the exerciſe of their religion, from 
the lenity and indulgence. of their prince, 
they muſt henceforth expect a more ſevere 
and rigorous treatment ; that the Puritan- 
nical parliament, having at laſt overcome 
their fovereign, would, no doubt, fo ſoon 
as they had eſtabliſhed their authority, ex- 
tend their views to Ircland, and commence 
the ſame furious perſecution againſt the 
Catholics in that kingdom, with which. 
their 
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their brethren in England were now af- 
flicted; and that a revolt in the Iriſh, 
tending only to aſſert their native freedom 
againſt the violence of foreign invaders, 
could, never, at any time, be deemed re- 
bellion ; much leſs, during the preſent con- 
fuſions, when their prince was, in a man- 
ner, a priſoner, and obedience muſt be 
ven, not to him, but to thoſe, who had 
invaded and uſurped his lawful authority. 


By theſe and the like arguments, More 


perſuaded all the heads of the native Iriſh 


to engage in a conſpiracy. The Engliſh 


of the Pale, as they were called, or the 
Old Engliſh Planters, being all Catholics, 
would, it was preſumed, afterwards join 
the party, which re-eſtabliſhed their religi- 
on in its ancient ſplendour and authority, 
The plan was, that Sir Phelim Oneale, 
and other conſpirators, ſhould rife in arms 
on one day, throughout all the provinces, 
and ſhould attack the Engliſh ſettlements ; 
and that, on the very fame day, lord Ma- 
guire and Roger More ſhould attempt to 
ſurprize the cattle of Dublin. 
he execution of this ſcheme was delay- 
ed till the approach of winter; that there 
might be the greater difficulty in tranſport- 
ing forces from England, Cardinal Rich- 
lieu had promiſed the confpicators a con- 
'_ © 6derable 
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fiderable ſupply of men and arms: and 
many Iriſh officers, engaged in the Spaniſh 
ſervice, had give ſecret affurance, that they 
would heartily concur with their Cathohe 
brethren, as ſoon as an inſurreQion ſhould 
be raiſed. , 

Ireland, indeed, was, at this time, in 
a moſt weak and defenceleſs condition. 
The earl of Leiceſter, whom the king had 
appointed lieutenant, remained in London. 
The two juſtices, Sir William Parſons and 
Ss John Borlace were men of ſmall abilities, 
and utterly unqualified for the important 
truſt, with which they were charged. In- 
dolent from habit, and unſuſpicious from 
ignorance, theſe men indulged themſelves 
in the moſt profound repoſe, on the very 
brink of deſtruftion. 

Bt they were rouſed from their fatal ſe- 
curity, the very day before that appointed 
for the commencement of hoſtilities. 'The 
caſtle of Dublin, which commanded the 
capital, contained arms for ten thouſand 
men, with thirty-five pieces of canon, and 
a proportionable quantity of amunition : 
yet did the garriſon of this important place, 
confifl-of no more than fifty men. 

Maguire and More had already entered 
the town with a numerous band of their de-- 
pendants ; freſh bodies were to arrive in the 

| even- 
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evening: and, next morning, they were to 
attempt, what they conſidered as the eaſieſt 
of all projects, the ſurprizal of the caſtle. 
Oconolly, an Iriſhman, but a Proteſtant, 
revealed the, ſecret to Parſons, The juſtices 


and council immediately took ſhelter in the 


* 


caſtle, and reinſorced the guards. The alarm 
ſoon reached the city, and all the Proteſtants 
ſtood on their defence. More eſcaped; 
Maguire was ſeized ; and Mahone, one of 
the conſpirators, being likewiſe apprehended, 
nrſt diſcloſed, to the juſtices, the project of 
a_ general inſurrection, and encreaſed the 
apprehenſions which already poſſeſſed the 
inhabitants of Dublin. 

But though Oconolly's information ſaved 
the cattle from a ſurprize, the confeſſion, 
extorted from Mahone, could not prevent 
the intended inſurrection. Sir Phelim Oneale 
and his confederates had already taken arms 
in Ulſter. The Iriſh, every where inter- 
ſperſed with the Engliſh, needed but a hint 
from their leaders and prieſts to begin hallili- 
ties againſt a people, whom they abhorred on 
account of their religion, and envied for 
their riches and proſperity. 


It would ſhock the feelings of humanity, 


to deſcribe the terrible maſſacre. that fol- 
lowed. Death was the lighteſt puniſhment 
which theſe bigotted and blood-thirkty Ca- 
tholics 
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tholics infficted upon the unhappy Prote- 
ſtants. No American ſavage, practiſed in all 
the acts and refinements of cruelty, could 
have deviſed preater barbarities than what the 
rebels committed upon men, women, and 
children, during three months of a moſt 
ſevere and inclement winter: and it may 
ſufñce to ſay, that, during that time, no 
Jeſs than forty thouſand Proteſtants were 
put to death, by Catholics, in cold blood. 
An eternal warning to the inhabitants of 
this kingdom, to guard ag ainſt the intro- 
duction of a religion, which can excuſe, au- 
thoriſe, and even fanQify ſuch helliſh and 
infernal proceedings! | 
The juſtices drew to Dublin all the bo- 
dies of the army, which were not encom- 
aſſed ' by the rebels; and they collected a 
Res of fifteen hundred veterans. They 
ſoon raiſed and armed, from the magazines, 
above four thauſand men more. They ſent 
a body of fix hundred men to the relief of 
Tredagh, inveſted by the Iriſh. 
Bot thefe troops, falling into an ambuſ- 
cade of the enemy, were almoſt entirely 
ut to the ſword, Their arms being ſeized 
1 the Iriſh, ſupplied them with what they 
chiefly wanted. The juftices, diſcouraged 
by this diſaſter, confined their ſole atten- 
tion to the defence of the capital, The 
88 earl 
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earl of Ormond, their general, endeavour. 
ed to inſpire them with bolder. councils ; 
but he found it impoſſible to accompliſh his 
alm. | 

The Engliſh of the Pale, who ſeem not, 
at firſt, to have been privy to the plot, af- 
fected to condemn the inſurrection, and to 
deteſt the barbarity with which it had been 
attended, By their proteſtations and pro- 
feſſions, they prevailed on the juſtices to 


' furniſh them with arms, which they pro- 


miſed to employ in ſupport of the govern» 
ment. 

But it ſoon appeared, that religious 
prejudices had a more powerful influence 
over them, than duty and affection to 
their native country. Placing lord Gor- 
mangtone at their head, they joined the 
old Iriſh, and barbarouſly imitated them in 
every act of cruelty towards the Engliſh 
Proteſtants. Beſides many ſmaller bodies, 
ſcattered over the whole kingdom, the prin- 
cipal army of the rebels conſiſted of no leſs 
than twenty thouſand men, and menaced 


Publin with an immediate ſiege. 


Both the Engliſh and Iriſh rebels con- 
curred in one impoſture, with which they 
deceived many of their deluded country- 
nen: they pretended, that they had autho- 
rity from the king and queen, but chiefty 

| from 
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from the latter, for their inſurrection; and 
they alledged, that the intention of their 
riſing in arms, was to reſtore the royal pre- 
rogative, now aboliſhed by the Puritanical 
parliament. Sir Phelim Oneale, havin 

found a royal patent in lord Causfield's 
houſe, whom he had butchered, tore off 
the ſeal, and affixed to it a commiſſion, 
which he had forged for himſelf. 

The king received intelligence of this 
inſurrection, by a meſſenger diſpatched from 
the north of Ireland. He forthwith impart- 
ed the matter to the Scottiſh parliament, 
and demanded immediate ſuccours for the 
ſuppreſſion of the rebels. 

But the Scots excuſed themſelves from 
taking ſuch a ſtep, alledging, that, as Ire- 
land depended upon England, the Engliſh 
parliament would undoubtedly provide for 
its ſecurity; and that, ſhould they inter- 
meddle in the affair, of their own accord, 
they would juſtly incur the jealouſy of their 
brethren. 

Beſides, they were unwilling to ſend any 
forces into Ireland, until they ſhould know 
in what manner they were to be ſupported. 
The king, they were ſenſible, was little able 
to fulfil any articles of agreement, which 
might be previouſly concerted. Theſe con- 
ditions, they imagined, could only be per- 
Vor. XXIII. P formed 
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formed by the Engliſh parliament; and 
they, therefore, contented themſelves with 
ſending commiſſioners to London, in order to 
treat with that power, in whom the fovereign 
authority was now, in reality, lodged. 
The king too, conſcious of his utter in- 
ability to reduce the Iriſh rebels, found 
himſelf obliged, in this emergency, to ap- 
ply to the Engliſh parliament, and to de- 
pend entirely, for aid and affiſtance, on their 
generoſity. After acquainting them with 
the purport of the letter which he had re- 
ceived, be told them, that the inſurrection 
was not, in his opinion, the reſult of any 
raſh enterprize, but the effect of a delibe- 
rate conſpiracy againſt the government of 
England. | | 
To their care and prudence, therefore, 
he ſaid, he entruſted the conduct and man- 
agement of the war, which, in a cauſe ſo 
eſſential to national and religious intereſts, 


mult, of neceffity, be immediately com- 


menced, and vigorouſly proſecuted. | 
The Engliſh parliament was now conven- 
ed, and diicovered, in every vote, the ſame 
diſpoſitions in which they had parted. The 
extending their own authority, the abridg- 
ing the power of the ſovereign, were ſtill 
the objects which they had in view. 


Every 
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Every attempt, which had been made to 
gain the popular leaders, and by offices to. 
' attach them to the crown, had failed of ſuc- 
ceſs; partly for want of {kill in conducting 
it, partly by feaſon of the {lender prefer- 


- 


ments, which, it was in the king's power 
to beſtow, and partly too from the generous 
and patriotic. ſentiments of ſome of the 
commons, who'ſeorned. to ſacrifice the good 
of the public to their own ſelfi and inte- 
reſted views, 
_ Senſible, that the meaſures, which they 
had hitherto purſued, rendered them ex- 
tremely obnoxious to the king; they were 
determined to ſeek their own ſecurity, by 
eſlabliſhing the authority of that aſſembly 
of which they were members. 
The great difficulties, in which the king 
was involved; the violent prejudices, 
which the generality of the nation had con- 
ceived againſt him ; his facility in granting 
the molt important conceſſions; the ex- 
ample of the Scots, who, by their bold and 
vigorous efforts, had effectually ſecured 
their civil and religious liberties : all theſe 
circumſtances further animated the commons 
in their en proceedings, and their in- 
vaſions of royal prerogative: and the dan- 
er to which the conſtitution ſeemed to have 
4 ſo lately expoſed, had even perſuaded 
2 many 
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many, that it never could be 2 1 ſaſe, 


until the authority which had dared to in- 
vade it, was totally aboliſhed. 

In proſecution of this plan, the commons 
reſolved to avail themſelves of the preſent 
fituation of affairs ; and it was a circumſtance 
extremely favourable to their projects, that 
the Iriſh rebellion had ſucceeded, at fo cri- 
or a juncture, to the pacification of Scot- 
and. 

That expreſſion of the king, by which he 
entruſted to them the management of the 
Iriſh war, they immediately laid hold of, 
and interpreted, in the moſt unlimited ſenſe. 
They had, on other occaſions, been gra- 
dually invading the executive power. of 
the crown, which conſtitutes its principal, 
and moſt natural branch of authority; but, 
with regard to Ireland, they at once aſſum- 
ed it, fully and entirely, as if it had been 
conſigned over to them by a free and volun- 
tary gift. And to this uſurpation the kin 
was under a neceſſity of ſubmitting ; bot 
becauſe he was unable to reſiſt, and leſt he 
ſhould incur the reproach, which his ene- 
mies endeavoured to fix upon his cha- 
raſter, of encouraging the progreſs of that 


_ odious rebellion, 


The 
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The commons, having once embraced 
the reſolution of circumſcribing ftill farther 
the prerogative in England, determined 
to conduct the Iriſh war in a perfect ſubor- 
dination to the former project. 

Accordingly, while they affected the ut- 
moſt zeal againſt the Iriſh rebels. they 
took no ſteps towards their reduQion, 
but ſuch as likewiſe tended to give them the 
ſuperiority in thoſe commotions, which, 
they plainly perceived, muſt ſoon be excited 
in England. f 

Poſſeſſed, as they were, with a high con- 
tempt for the natives of Ireland, they 
fondly imagined, that it would be eaſy, at 
any time, to ſuppreſs their rebellion, and 
reſtore the kingdom to a ſtate of tran- 
quillity : nor did they chuſe to forfeit, by 
too haſty ſucceſs, the advantage, which 
that rebellion would afford them in their 
intended encroachments on the royal pre- 
rogative. a 

By engroſſing the total management of 
the war, they acquired an extreme aſcend- 
ant in the army: they levied monied, un- 
der pretence of the Iriſh expedition; but 
reſerved it for purpoſes, in which they were 
more dceply intereſted ; they took arms 
from the king's magazines; but_preferved 
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them with a ſecret intention of employing 
them agaiufſt himſelf; and whatever law they 
deemed neceſſary for the promotion. of. 
their ſchemes, was voted and paſſed wich- 
Out ©, poſition. 

1o pave the way for their encroach- 
ments on royal authority, it was judged 
proper to frame a remonitrance of the ge- 
neral fate of the Kingdom; and accord- 
ingly, the committee, "which, at the firſt 
niectiog Gt the parhament, had been Ap- 
pointed for that purpoſe, and which had 
3 proceeded ſlowly. in their work, 
were now enjoined to complete their un- 
dertaking with the utmoſt expedition. 

Ihe committee delivered to the houſe 
that remonſtrance, which has made ſo much 
noiſe, ard which was ſoon after productive 
of the molt important conſequences. 

It was nat addreſied to the king; but 
was plainly declared to be an appeal to the 
people. The ſeverity of the matter was only 
exceeded by the acrimony of the ſtyle. 
It contained many profs falſhoods, inter- 
ſperſed with ſome evident truths 3 invidi- 
ous inſinuations were joined to bitter in- 
vectives; loud complaints of the paſt, ac- 
companied with terrible prognoſtications of 
the lutute. Ev ery unfortuuate, every * a 
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lar, 72255 imprudent meaſure, which the king 
bad embraced, from the beginning of his 
reign, is repreſented in the moſt black and 
odious colours: the unſucceſsful expediti— 
ons to Cadiz and the Iſle of Rhe are men- 
tioned : the ſending ſhips to France for 
the reduction of the Hugonots : forced 
loans, and benevolences: the illegal con- 
finement of men for diſobeying illegal com- 
mands : the violent diſſ>lution of four par- 
liaments: the deſpotic government, which 
always ſucceeded : the queſtioning, fining, 
and impriſoning members for their beha- 
viour in the houſe: the impoſition of taxes 
without conſent of parliament : the intro- 
duction of ſuperſtitious ceremonies into the 
church, without authority of law: ia ſhort, 
every thing, which, during the courſe of 
fifteen years, from the acceſſion of the king, 
to the meeting of the preſent parliament, 
had afforded any cauſe of offence to the 
nation, 

Bat as all theſe grievances had been al- 
8 redreſſed, and even laws enacted to 
prevent their return, it plainly appeared, 
that the preſent remonſtrance could ſerve 
no other purpoſe, than to exaſperate the 
people againſt the government. 

' No wonder, therefore, that an appeal of 


ſuch an invidious and malignant nature 
ſhould 
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ſhonld meet with a ſtrong —_—_ in 


the Houſe of Commons. or fourteen 
hours the debate was continued with the 
utmoſt warmth and eagerneſs; and from 
the wearineſs, rather than ſubmiffion, of 
the king's party, which, probably, conſiſt- 
ed of the elderly people, and men of cool 
ſpirits, the vote was, at laſt, carried by a 
fall majority of eleven. Some time af- 
ter, the remonſtrance was printed and pub- 
liſhed, without being carried up, as is uſual 
in ſuch cafes, to the Houſe of Peers, for 
their aſſent and approbation. 

The king having ſettled the affairs of 
Scotland, ſet out on his return for Eng- 
land, and on the twenty-fifth of Novem- 
ber arrived in London, where he was re- 
ceived with the ſhoats and acclamations 
of the people, and with every demonſtra- 
tion of regard and affection. 

Sir Richard Gournay, lord mayor, a man 
of merit and influence, had promoted theſe 
favourable diſpolitions, and had prevailed 
on the populace, who ſo lately abuſed the 
king, and who ſoon after declared open 
war againſt him, to give him theſe marks 
of their duty and allegiance, But all the 
pleaſure, which he derived from this fa- 
vourable reception, was ſoon damped by 
the remonſtraace of the commons, which 
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was preſented to him, together with a 
petition of a like import. 

Charles, naturally warm and ſanguine in 
his temper, could not fail to be 1acenſed 
at ſuch a bold and _ maniteſto a- 
gainſt his government; for ſuch, in reality, 
it was, In order to prevent the bad et- 
fects which it might have among the peo- 
ple, he inſtantly reiolved to give it an au- 
ſwer. 

But in this conteſt, he lay under mighty 
diſadvantages, Ihe people had concerved 
the moſt violent prejudices againſt him; 
and the only arguments, which he could 
advance in defence of his former conduct, 
were ſuch as it was not ſafe nor prudenc 
for him, at this time, to employ. 

So great a veneration had the people for 
parliaments, that to blame the paſt conduct 
of theſe aſſemblies, would have been highly 
reſented by the nation, So loud were the 
complaints agaiaſt the uſurpations of the 
crown, that had the king aſſerted his right 
of ſupplying, by his own authority, the 
deficiencies in government, he would have 
inflamed the ſpirit of diſcontent, which al- 
ready prevailed in the nation, | 

Charles, therefore, contented himſelf 
with affirming, in general, that, even dur- 
ing that period, ſaid to be ſo oppreſſive, the 

people 
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people enjoyed a great ſhare of happineſs ; 
not only comparatively, in reſpect of their 
neighbours, but even in reſpe& of thoſe 
times, which were juſtly eſteemed the moſt 
fortunate. ; | | 

He declared his attachment to the Pro- 
teſtant religion; promiſed indulgence to 
tender eee 3 mentioned his great 
conceſſions to national liberty; condemned 
the infamous libels every where diſperſed a- 
gainſt him; complained of the general re- 
proaches contained in the remonſtrance, 
with regard to ill councils, though he had 
ſcreened no miniſter from parliamentary 
Juftice, retained no unpopular ſervant, and 
beſtowed offices on no one, who was not 
eſteemed and reſpeaed by the public. 
& It notwithſtanding this,” ſays he, „a- 
ny malignant party ſhall take heart, and 
be willing to ſacriſice the peace and hap- 
„ pineſs of their country, to their own fi- 
„ nifter ends and ambition, under what- 
« ever pretence of rcligion and conſcience ; 
if they ſhall endeavour to leſſen my re- 
« putation and intereſt, to weaken myelaw- 
4 ful power and authority; if they ſhall 
attempt, by diſcountenancing the preſent 
laws, to looſen the bonds of government, 
that all confuſion and diſorder may break 
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te his good time, will diſcover them to me, 
« and that the wiſdom and courage of my 
„ high court of parliament will join with 
« me in their ſuppreſſion and puniſhment.” 

The next attack, which the commons 
made upon the royal prerogative, was the 
bill for impreſſing ſoldiers to the ſervice of 
Ireland, This bill immediately paſſed the 
lower houſe. In the preamble, the king's 
power of impreſſing was declared illegal 
and contrary to law. As a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, the prerogative which the crown 
had ever aſſumed, of compelling men to 
accept of any branch of public ſervice, was 
cancelled and aboliſhed : a prerogative, in- 
deed, entirely inconſiſtent with a free con- 
ſtitution. 

In order to elude this attack, the king 
engaged to raiſe ten thouſand volunteers for 
the Inſh ſervice : but the commons refuſed 
to accept his offer ; afraid, no doubt, to 
give him the diſpoſal of ſo powerful an ar- 
my. Charles, ſtill! unwilling to agree to ſo 
conſiderable a diminution of his power, 
came to the houſe of lords and offered to 
give his aſſent to the bill without the pre- 
amble; by which means, he ſaid, that de- 
licate queſtion, with regard to the preroga- 
tive, would for the preſent be avoided, and 
the 
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the pretenſions of each party be fully-pre- 


ſerved. 

Both houſes were incen'ed at this raſh and 
precipitate meaſure ; which, from a ſimilar 
caſe, while the bill of attainder againſt 
Strafford was in agitation, Charles might 
have learned, would give ſo much offence, 
'The lords, as well as commons, concurred 
in a vote, declaring it to be a breach of 
privilege for the king to interfere in the de- 
hiberations of parliament, or to take notice 
of any bill, before it was preſented to him 
in a regular manner. The king was ob- 
liged to atone for his error by making an 
apolo v. 

The commons had conceived the moſt im- 
placable hatred, not only againſt thoſe pro- 
lates who had introduced ſuperſtitious cere- 
monies into the church, but even againſt the 
whole order. They had impeached thirteen 
biſhops of high treaſon, for enacting canons 
without the conſent of parliament ; though, 
from the foundation of the monarchy, vo 
other method had ever been followed: and 
they now demanded, that the peers, upon 
this general charge, ſhould ſequeſter thoſe 
biſhops from their ſeats in ent, and 
commit them to cuſtody. 


Their bill, for aboliſhing the biſhop< 


votes had, laſt winter, been rejected hy*the 


Peers 


| 
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pes : but they again broaght in the ſame 
ill, though no prorogation had intervened ; 
d they. endeavoured, by ſome minute 
Minions, to ſuperſede that rule of pajlia» 
ment, which oppoſed them. And when 
they ſent up this bill to the lords, they in- 
ſifted, that the prelates, being all of them 
parties, ſhould be allowed no vote with re- 


gard to that queſtion. 


The commons, indeed, had ſeveral 
friends in the upper houſe. The principal 
of theſe were the earl of Northumberland, 
ford admiral, a man of the firſt family and 
fortune in the kingdom; the earl of Eſſex, 


who poſſeſſed all his father's popularity, 


and having, from his early youth, addicted 


- himſelf to a military life, united to a moderate 


capacity, that rigid inflexibility of honour, 
which | conſtitutes. the proper ornament of a 
nobleman and a ſoldier; the lord Kimbol- 
ton, ſoon after earl of Mancheſter, a perſon 
of the moſt unblemiſhed conduct and the 
moſt amiable manners. Theſe men, partly 
from averſion to the court, partly from the 
love of popularity, were ſtrongly tinctured 
with republican principles, and warmly ſe- 
conded all the meaſures of the commons. 
But notwithſtanding this fayourable cir- 


cumſtance, the commons could never expect 
| the aſſent of the upper houſe, either to the 
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bill far excluding the biſhops, or to any | 
other bill, which they ſhould venture rv Mb 
frame, for the farther diminution of royal 2 
authority. The majority of the peers flill 
adhered to the king, and plainly per- 
ceived that the abolition of monarchy muſt © 
ſoon be followed by the ſuppreſſion of nobi- 
lity. | 
15 order, therefore, to turn the ſcale in their 
own favour, the popular leaders among the- 
commons (for we cannot, in juſtice, accuſe 
the whole houſe of ſuch baſe and difingenu- 
ous arts) had again recourſe to the influence 
of the rabble. They awakened the fears of 
the people by perpetual enquiries after 
conſpiracies ; by reports of in ſurrections; by 
falſe intelligence of invaſions from abroad; 
by diſcoveries of dangerous combinations at 
home among Papiils and their adkerents, / 
When Charles diſmiſſed the guard, which 
had attended them during his abtente, they 
were highly offended; and upon his offering 
them a new guard under the command of 
of the earl of Lindeſey, they rejected the 
offer; as if they meant to infinuate, that 
their danger aroſe chiefly from the king 
himſelf. - 

They even cauſed halberts to be brought / 
into the ball, where they met, and thus 
armed themſelves agaiuft thoſe confpitacres, 

With 
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With which, they alledged, they were hour- 
ly threatened. | | 
__  Maltitudes of people crowded towards 
Weſtminſter, and abuſed the prelates and 
ſuch lords as adhered to the court. The 
peers drew up a declaration againit theſe tu- 
mults, and ſent it to the other houſe; but 
they refuſed to interfere in the matter. 
Some ſedittous apprentices, being ſeized and 
committed to cuſtody, were immediately 
reſtored to their freedom, by an order of 
the commons. | | 
The ſheriffs and juſtices having appointed 
conſtables with ſtrong watches to guard the 
parliament; the commons ſent for the con- 
tables, commanded them to diſmiſs. the 
Watches, ſummoned the juſtices before them, 
declared their orders a breach of privilege, 
and impriſoned one of them in the Tower. 
©, Encouraged by theſe marks of indulgence, 
the populace flocked to Whitehall, and 
threw out the molt 1jolent menaces- againit 
the king himſelf. In this time of danger and 
confuſion, ſome reduced officers and gentle - 
men of the inns of court, offered their ſer- 
vice to his majeſty, Between them and the 
rabble, there happened frequent ſkirmiſhes, 
which were even ſometimes attended with 
bloodſhed. 
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way of reproach, theſe gentlemen ſtig- 


\ matized the rabble with the appellation of 


 Roundheads ; on account of the ſhort, cropt 
Hair, which they wore : and "theſe, in re- 
tutn, gave the others the name-of Cavaliers. 
An thus the nation, which was before. 
ſufficiently exaſperated, as well by civil 
as religious quarrels, was likewiſe provid- 
ed with party-names, under which the op- 
poſite leaders might range their adherents, 
and fignalize their mutaal hatred and refent- 


Mean while, the tumults about Weſtmin- 
ſter and Whitehall, became, every day, more 
violent and outrageous. The cry perpetu- 
ally reſounded againſt biſhops and ill-afe&- 
ed lords. The Sriner eſpecially, being eaſi- 
ly known” by their habit, were expoſed to 
che moſt virulent reproaches, and even to 
the moſt dangerous inſu lte. 

Williams, lately promoted to the ſee of 
Vork, having been abuſed by the rabble, 
haſtily ſpmmoned a meeting of his brethren. 
By his advice, à proteſtation was framed, 
er preſented to the king and the houſe of 
Ot cr Bond A ned 

"The biſhops there repreſent, that, though 
they had an undvubted right to fit and vote 
in parliament ;* yet, in coming thither, the) 
had been threatened, aſſaulted, and abu — 
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the licentious multitude, and could no 
nger with "ſafety give their attendance in 
the houſe. _ | 5 ' 
For this reaſon, they entered a proteſt a- 
aft all laws, votes, and reſolutions, as 
all and invalid; which ſhould paſs — 
the time of their forced and conſtrainei 
abſence. This proteſtation, which, though 
juſt and legal, was certainly very imprudetit; - 
was ſubſcribed by twelve biſhops, and 
tranſmitted to the king, who haſtily aps 
proved of it. As ſoon as it was delivered 
to the lords, the houſe deſired a conference 
with the commons, to whom they commu- 
nicated this ſtrange proteſtation. 2 10 
The commons were incenſed at the pre- 
ſamption of the biſhops ; and immediately 
preferred an impeachment of -high-treaſon 
againſt them, as endeavouring to deſtroy the 
fundamental laws, and to invalidate the au- 
thority of the legiſlature. On the very firſt 
demand, the prelates-were ſequeſtered from 
parliament, and taken into cuſtodſx. 
No one, in either houſe, attempted to 
ſpeak a ſingle word in their favour; o 
much offended was every one at the egre- 
gious imprudenee of which they had been 
guilty. One perſon alone ſaid, that he 
id not think them 2 high · trea- 
fon; but that they were ſtark mad, and 
| 2 there- 
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therefore propoſed they ſhould be ſent ta 
Bedlam, | G04 


A ſew days afterwards, the king commit- 


ted another indiſcretion, which was 4ttend- 
ed with, more dangerous. and fatal conſe- 
quences; an indiſcretion, indeed, which 
ought, to be conſidered as the immediate 
cauſe. of all the diſorders and civil- wars, in 
which the kingdom was, ſoon after, involv- 
ed.“ This was the impeachment of che lord 
Kimbolton and the five members. 
* Though Charles had remained a paſſive, 
he had not been an unconcerned ſpectator, 
of the many violent encroachments which 
had lately been made upon his prerogative, 
he remonſtrance of the commons, in par- 
ticular, had ſtung him to the quick, and in- 
{pired. him with the flrongeſt and keeneſt 
reſentment. | A * ; 
{ He was.enraged to find, that all his con- 
ceſſions.only increaſed, the demands of his 
_— the people, who. were re- 


turning to a ſenſe of duty towards him, 


- were. again excited to tumults and ſedition ; 


that the blackeſt calumnies were invented 
againſt him, and even the Iriſh maſſacre attri- 
buted to his councils and contrivances ; that 
a method of addreſs was employed, not un- 

hen of k | . ſuitable, 
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faitable towards fo great a prince, but 
which no private gentleman could bear with 
patience: when he refleted on all thoſe 
violent - proceedings in the commons, he 
was apt to impute them, in a great mea- 
ſare, io his own indolence and facility. 
The queen and ladies of the court farther 
inflamed his paſſion, and alledged, that, if 
he exerted the authority, and diſplayed the 
majeſty of a monarch, his inſolent and aſ- 
piring ſubjects would inſtantly ſhrink before 


Lord Digby too, a man of great abilities, 

ut of a warm and paſſionate diſpoſition, 
enforced the ſame topic ; and Charles, who, 
though commonly moderate in his temper, 
was ever inclined to haſty reſolutions, at 
laſt yielded to the fatal importunity of his 
friends and ſervants. 

Herbert, attorney-general, repaired to 
the houſe of peers, and, in his majeſty's 
name, preferred a charge of high treaſon, 
againſt lord Kimbolton and five commoners ; 
Hollis, Sir Arthur Hazelrig, Hampdesp, 
Pym, and Strode. 4 
The articles imported, that they bad 
traiterouſly endeavoured to qeſtroy the fun- 
damental laws and conſtitution of the king- 
dom, to bereave the king of his royal pre- 
rogative, and tb eſtabliſh an arbitrary and 
trannical 


join with them in their traiterous deſigns ; 


| pear to be any farther guilty of the crimes, 


: 
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tyrannical government ; that they had at- / 
tempted, by the fouleſt and moſt injurious 
aſperſions on his majeſty's perſon and coun- 
cils, to rob him of the affections of his 
people, and to expoſe him to their hatred 
and averſion ; that they had endeavoured 


to perſuade his late army to refuſe obe- 


dience to his royal commands, and to 


that they had invited and encouraged” a 
foreign power to attack the kingdom; 
that they had done all that in them lay 
to deſtroy the rights and very being of 
parliaments ; that, in order to accompli 

their traiterous projects, they had endea- 
voured, by open force and ſecret fraud, to 
engage the parliament to concyr with them, 
and for that purpoſe, had induſtriouſſy ſo- 
mented and excited tumults againſt the 
king and parliament; and that they had 


traĩterouſly conſpired to levy, and had ac- 


tually levied war againſt the king. 

" The whole nation was confounded at 
this important accuſation, ſo ſuddenly con- 
certed, and ſo raſhly executed, without 
$90), deliberation, or reflection. Some of 
theſe articles, it was faid, ſeemed to be 
common between the accuſed members and 
the parliament ; nor did theſe perſons ap- 


* 
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with Which they were charged, than ſo far 
as they joined with the majority in their 
votes and ſpeeches. | | . 
Though ſome proofs, perhaps, might be 
brought of their privately inviting the Scots 
into England; how could ſuch an attempt 
be deemed treaſon, after the act of indem 
nity; which had paſſed; and after that, 
both houfes, with the king's conſent, had 
beſtowed on that nation the ſum of three 
hundred thouſand pounds for their friendly 
aſſiſtance ? 6 
While the Houſe of Peers are ſcarce able 
to - "oo their own authority, or refufe 
the bills preſented them by the commons; 
will they ever be allowed by the populace, 
even ſuppofing them willing, to paſs a 
ſentence, which muſt annihilate the power 
of the lower houſe, and blaſt the ſucceſs 
of all their undertakings ? | — 
The five members, at leaſt Pym, Hamp- 
den and Hollis, are the very heads of th 
popular party; and if theſe be deſtroyed, 
what fate muſt await their followers, who 
are, many of them, involved in the ſame 
3 he puniſhment of leaders is ever 
e laſt triumph over a fallen and van- 
uiſhed enemy; but ſurely was never be- 
ore attempted, in oppoſition to a Party, 
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during the full tide of its power and popu» Wi. 


larity, 
But people had not leiſure to wonder at 
the extreme folly of this meaſure : their 
amazement was excited by new attempts, 
ſtill more raſh and inconſiderate. A ſer- 
Cunt at arms, repaired to the houſe, and 
demanded, in the king's name, the five 
Ampeached members; but he was diſmiſſed 
without any poſitive anſwer, Meſſengers 
were ordered to ſearch for them, and ap- 
prehend them. Their trunks, chambers, 
and ſtudies, were ſealed and locked. 
The houſe declared all theſe violences 
to be a breach of privilege, and enjoined 
every one to defend the liberty of the 
members. The king, provoked at this op- 
poſition, determined next day to go to the 
houſe in perſon, and there to demand, per- 
haps to ſeize in heir preſence, the per- 
ſons whom he had impeached. | a, 
This reſolution. coming to the ears of 
the counteſs of Carliſle, iifter to Northum- 
berland, a lady of great wit, ſpirit, and in- 
argue ; ſhe immediately gave notice of jt to 
the, five members: and they had time to 
withdraw, a little before the king's arrival. 
Ile was attended by his ordinary retinue, 
Konſiſling of about two hundred perſons, 
el 5 armed; 
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med, as uſual, ſome with balberts, others 
With ſmall ſwords. 8 
The king, leaving them at the door, ad- 
anced alone through the hall, while all 
he members ſtood up to receive him; and 
oming up to the ſpeaker, ** By your leave, 
« Mr, Speaker,” ſaid he, „I muſt make 
« vſe of your chair a little,” and im- 
mediately took his ſeat, 

The ſpeech, which he made, was'to the 
following purpoſe : “ Gentlemen, I am 
«« ſorry for the occaſion of my preſent. vi- 
„ fit. Yeſterday 1 ſent a ſerjeant at 
« arms to demand ſome, who, by my or- 
| « der, were impeached of high-treaſon. 

© Inſtead of obedience, I received a meſ- 
« ſage. I muſt here declare to you, that, 
* though no king that ever was in Eng-, 
* land, could be more careful of your pri- 
« vileges than I ſhall be, yet in caſes. 
* of high-treaſon, no perſon has privilege. 
Therefore, I am come to acquaint you, 
ee that I muſt have theſe men wherever . 
% can find them. Well, ſince I fee the 
“ birds are flown, I do expect, that you 
* will ſend them to me as ſoon as they 
return. Put I afture you, on the word 
of a king, I never did intend any force, 
but ſhall proceed againſt them in a juſt 
and legal manner; tor I never meant any 
| « other ; 
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other; and now fince I ſee I cannot do 
« hat I came for, I think this no unfit 
«© occaſion to repeat what I have formerly 
«* ſaid, that whatever J have done in fa- 
4% your and to the good of my ſubjetts, I 
« intend to maintain it,” | | 

When the king was ſurveying the houſe 
for the accuſed members, he aſked the 
ſpeaker, who ſtood below, whether apy of 
theſe perſons were in the houſe ? The ſpeak- 
er, falling on his knees, replied with great 
preſence of mind: I have, Sir, neither 
eyes to ſee, nor ene to ſpeak in this 
4% place, but as I am directed by the houſe, 
«© whoſe ſervant I am, And I humbly aſk 
% pardon, that I cannot give any other 
« anſwer to the queſtion which your ma- 
«« jelty is pleaſed to put to me.” 

The commons were in the gtmoſt con- 
ſuſion, and when the king was leavin 
the houſe, ſome members cried aloud, ſo 
as he might hear them, privilege i privi» 
lege ! Immediately after his departure the 
houſe adj ourned till next day. 
That evening, the impeached members, 
apprehenſive of a violent arreſt, . retired 
into the city, where they were perfectly ſe- 
cure. The citizens were the whole night 
in arms : a precaution indeed, which ſeems 
altogether unneceſſary, Some people, ap- 
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8 for that purpoſe, or perhaps in- 
nence« by their own fears, ran from gate 
to gate, crying out, that the cavaliers were 
coming to burn the city, and that the king 
himlelf was at their _*.- | 
Next morning, Charles ſent a meſſage to 
the lord mayor, commanding him to call 
a common council immediately. About ten 
o'clock he himſelf, accompanied only b 
three or four lords, repaired to Guild-hall. 
He told the council, that he was ſorry 
to hear of the violent apprehenſions enter- 
tained of his conduct; that he was now 
come to them without any guard, in or- 
der to convince them of his perfect re- 
liance on their duty and affeQtion ; that he 
had accuſed cgrtain men of high-treaſon, 
againſt whom he would , in a legal 
manner, and, therefore hoped they would 
not be ſcreened from juſtice in the city. 
After finiſhing his ſpeech, he told one of 
the ſheriffs, who, of the two, was ſuppoſed to 
be leaſt attached to his intereſt, that he would 
dine with him. He left the hall without 
the uſual acclamations. In paſſing through 
the ſtreets, he heard the cry, Privilege of 
« parliament ! Privilege of parliament !“ 
reſounding from all quarters ; and one of 
the mob, ore hewit than the reſt, drew 
Vor. XXIII. R near 
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voice, To your tents, O Iſrael!” . 


When the houſe met, they pretended to 
be filled with the utmoſt terror and appre- 
henfion 3 and adjourning themſclves for 
ſome days, appointed a committee to fit in 


Merchant- Taylors Hall in the city. 

The committee made ſtrict ſcrutiny into 
every circumſtance attending the king's en- 
try into the houſe : every paſſionate expreſſi- 


on, every menacing look and geſture of 


ſ 


* 


any, even the meaneſt, of his attendants, 


was repreſented in the blackeſt and mom 


odious colours : and an intention was thence 


inferred of offering violence to the parlia- 


ment, of arreſting the impeached members 


in the very houte, and of murdering all 


thoſe who ſhould make any refittance. 


At laſt the houſe met ; and after approv- 


ing the votes of their committee, they in- 


ſtantly adjourned, as if apprehenſive of 


ſome violent attempts from the malice of 


their enemies. This practice they followed 


for ſome time. When the people, by theſe. 


imaginary dangers, had been wrought up to 


a ſufficient degree of rage and reſentment, | 


it was judged proper that the accuſed mem- , 


bers ſhould be conducted back to the houſe, 
with a triumphant and military proceſfion. 


Je 


' 


. - 


near the coach, and called out with a loud 1 
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The Thame? was crouded with boats and 
other veſlels, furniſhed with ſmall pieces of 
. ordnance prepared to fight. Skippon, whom 
the parliament had conſtituted, by their own 
order, major-general of the city-militia, 
" eſcorted the members, at the head of this 
tumultuous army, to Weſtminſter- Hall. 
' And when the populace, by water and by 
land, pafſed Whitehall, they called out ; 
* What has become of the king and his 
* cavaliers ? whether are they fled ?” 
Charles, ſenſible of the extreme folly of 
bis late conduct, and dreading the farther 
_effefts of popular reſentment, endeavoured, 
, If poflible, to repair his error. He accord- 
© Ingly ſent a meſlage to the commons, deſir- 
ing they would agree upon ſome legal me- 
thod by which he might carry on his pro- 
ſecution againſt the members, leſt ſome far- 
tber miſunderſtanding ſhould happen with 
regard to their privileges. They required 
* Him to lay the grounds of accuſation before 
the honſe ; that fo they might judge, in 
the firſt place, whether it were proper to 
abandon their members to a trial. . 
The king then acquainted them, that he 
' would drop, for the preſent, all proſecu- 
tion. By ſucceſſive meſſages, he aſterwards 
offered to grant a pardon to the members; 
to aſſent to any law, that ſhould acquit or 
aa — ſecurs 
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ſecure them; and to make any reparation to 
the houſe for the breach of privilege, of 
Ns he owned, they had reaſon to com- 
ain. : | 
* The commons, however, were determĩu- 
ed to accept of no ſatis faction, unleſs he 
would name the perſons who had adviſed 
"Him! to that illegal meaſure : a condition, 
indeed, to which he could not, with any 
' regard to his honour, agree; and without 
which, however, no ſufficient reparation 
could be made. 7 | 
This difficulty, this impoſſibility, to which 
Charles had reduced himſelf, of giving any 
 FatisfaQion to the parliament, was the very 
_ circumſtance which conſtituted the guilt, at 
leaſt the imprudence, of his ation. _. 
That a king of England can do no wron 
is an acknowſed ed maxim in the conſtitu- 
tion ; but that his miniſters may do wrong, 
and that they may be puniſhed for the wropg 
7 do, is equally N l Ki Charles, 
as long as he could keep the ſeat of goverp- 


4 


ment, endeavoured to eſtabliſh the firſt of 
theſe maxims, and to evade the latter: for 
| 7 took every 2 of thruſting him- 


elf between his miniſters and his people, 
"and his language to the latter then was, 
Such or ſuch meaſure is not my miniſters, 
* but my own. As it is my own, and not 
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«« my miniſters, you are to give yourſelves 
„ no farther concern; for it muſt be right; 
„ becauſe you yourſelves allow, that your 
« king can do no wrong.” _ 
This conduct, even by the moſt idolatrons 
mirer of the memory of Charles, who 
has the leaſt knowledge of the Engliſh con- 
Mtution, muſt be allowed to be big with ir- 
reparable miſchiefs, as it throws down all 
barriers, which the wiſdom of former. 
apes have raiſed againſt the undue exerciſe of 
regal power, and deſtroys the diſtinction, 
which is the palladium of Engliſh liberty; 
the diſtinction between the perſonal and po- 
lizical power of the king. | | 


When theſe ſtreams ſhall run confluent, 
what can be expected, but that the flood 
of arbitrary power ſhould ſweep away all 
the ancient land-marks of liberty, proper- 
ty, religion, and all that can be dear and 
valuable to men ? and nothing could paint. 
ſtronger that way than did this action of 
Charles, who, by over-leaping all the forms 
of juſtice, and by attempting to execute, 
in his own perſon, the office of a common 
purſuivant, had offered a flagrant violation 
to the liberties of the people, and, at the 
ſame time, rendered himſelf incapable of 
making any reparation, 10 

R 3 But 
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© But had it even been poſſible for him 
to make ſufficient re patation, it is not likely 
that the popular leaders would have been 
willing to accept it. They plainly per- 
ceived the 'inextricable labyrinth in Which 
he had involved himſelf, and they refolved. 
to improve it to their own advantage. * 
In order to inflame the people, whoſe” 
diſpoſitions were already very mutinous, the 
expedient of petitioning was revived.” A 
petition from the county of Bucking- 
m 'was preſented by ſix thouſand men; 
who engaged to hazard their lives and 
fortunes'in defending the privileges of par- 
liament. The ſame; example was followed 
by the city of London, the counties of 
Eſſex, Hertford, Surrey, and Berks. 
' A. petition was even received from the 
apprentices. Nay, one was encouraged from 
the porters, whoſe numbers amounted, as 
they ſaid, to fifteen thouſand, The ad- 
dreſs of that great body was of the ſame. 
purport with all the others; it related to 
the privileges of parliament, the danger of 
religion, the decay of trade, the rebellion of 
Ireland. The porters further demanded, 
that juſtice ſhould be executed upon of- 
fenders, according to the atrociouſneſs of 
their crimes. And they concluded with ob- 
ſerving, that if ſuch temedies were not 
„% imme 
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« immediately applied, they would. be 
forced to extremities not fit to be named, 
« and would make good the ſaying, that 
+ © neceſſity has no law,” - 
The very women were ſeized with the 
general. contagion. A brewer's wife, ac- 
companied. by many thouſands of her ſex, 

reſented, a petition to the houſe ; in-which 
the petitioners expreſſed their terror of the 
prelates and Papiſts,. and their dread, of the 
maſſacres, . rapes, and outrages, which had 
[ova committed upon their ſex in Ireland. 

bey had been obliged, they ſaid, to fol- 

low the example of the women of 'Tekoah : 
and oy inſifted on an equal right with the 
men, of communicating their ſenſe of the 
public cauſe ;. becauſe Chriſt had died for 
them, as well as the other ſex. 

Mean while, all petitions which favoured 
the church and monarchy, from whatever 
quarter they came, were not only rejected; 
but the petitioners were ſeized, impriſoned, 
and — UA as delinquents : and this un- 
equal conduct was openly avowed and julli- 
fied. Whaever want a change, it was ſaid, 
muſt ſi nify their inclination ; for: how, o- 
erwile, can it be known ? But thoſe wha 
are ſatisfied with the preſent government in 
in church and ſtate, mould not petition; 
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* they already enjoy what they de. 


Tue king had always poſſeſſed a very 
ſtron party Kh the lower houſe, as ders 
dent in the vote for the remonſtrance; and 
this party, had no new cauſe of offence 
been given, would ſoon ' have gained the 
aſcendant; from the odium attending the 


leaders. 5 Per 
A great majority be always enjoyed in 


violent meaſures embraced by the popular 


the houſe of peers, even aſter the impriſon- 


ment or expulſion of a N and this 
majority eould never have been overpower: 
rig bat by ſuch — as would, in the 
end, have ruined and diſgraced the au- 
n e e 
By the preſent fury of the people, as hy 
an irreſiſlible torrent, were all theſe ob- 
ſlacles ſwept away, and every rampart of 
royal authority entirely demoliſhed. The 
king's party was ſtruck with fach a general 
panic, that an undiſputed majority remain- 


ed every where to their opponents; and the 
bills, ſent up by the commons, which had 
| hitherto ſtopped with the peers, and would 
certainly have been rejected, now paſſed, 


and were preſented for the royal ſanction. 


ble, 


Theſe were the preſſing bill, with the pream- 


+ 
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ble, and the bill ſor the excluſion of the 
biſhops. | ; 

The king was now involved in the utmoſt 
perplexity, The queen too, foreſeeing the 
troubles, which ſoon after followed, and 
finding no reſource in her huſband's protec- 
tion, was preparing to withdrgw into Hol- 
Tand. Apprebenſive of an immediate rup- 
ture, ſhe perſuaded the king to paſs theſe 
bills, in hopes of ſuſpending the fury of the 
people, till ſhe ſhould 4g eſcape. 

The commons knew, that monarchical 
government, which during ſo many ages, had 
tubbifted in England, would ſoon recover. 
ſome degree of its former luſtre, after the 
preſent ſtorm was paſt ; nor would all their 
new invented reſtrictions be able entirely to 
aboliſh an authority, to whick the nation 
had ever been accuſtomed. Fg 

The ſword alone, that ultimate judge of 
all controverſies, could perfectly ſecure their 
acquired power, avd fully defend. againſt 
the .ni6ng indignation of their ſovereign. 
To this object therefore they now directed 
there Cr attention. 


A large magazine of arms being lodged in 
the town of Hull, they beſtowed the govern-, 
ment of that place upon Sir John Hotham, 
a.gentleman of conſiderable fortune in the 
neighbourhood. They ſent a meſſage to So- 


ring, 
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ring, governour of Portſmouth, requiring 
him to obey no commands, but ſuch as he 
ſhould reeceive from the parliament. They 
obliged the king to deprive Sir John Biron of 
the povernment of the Tower, and to con- 
fer 1t on Sir John Conyers, who was firmly 
attached to their intereſt. | 
After taking thoſe previous fteps, they 
reſolved, by a bold and decifive ſtroke, to 
feize at once the whole power of the ſword, 
and to veſt it in the hands of their friends 
and 'adherents. | 
The ſevere votes, paſſed in the n 
of this parliament, againſt Jieutenants a 
deputy-lieutenants, for exerting powers en- 
joyed by all their predeceſſors, had totally 
diſarmed the crown, and had even deprived 
the magiſtrate of that military authority 
which was abſolutely neceſſary for the de- 
fence and ſecurity of the kingdom. 
To remedy this inconvenience, was now 
deemed expedient. An ordinance was fram- 
ed, and paſſed the two houſes, which rein- 
ſtated lieutenants and deputies in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of their former powers ; but, at the 
ſame time, the names of all the lieutenants 
were mentioned in the ordinance; and theſe 
conſiſted entirely of men in whom the par- 
lament could repoſe confiderce. And, for 
their conduct, they were reſponſible, by the 
4 1 11 expr 
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expreſs terms of the ordinance, not to the 
king, but to the pailiament. | | 
To this bill was prefixed a preamble, 
ſeemingly. calculated to enforce the ne- 
ceffity of it, but really intended to aſperſe 
the character and conduct of the king. 
It was conceived in the following terms: 
«« Whereas there has been of late a moſt 
« dangerous and deſperate deſign upon the 
« houie of commons, which we have juſt 
« cauſe to believe an effect of the bloody 
« councils of Papiſts and other ill-effeted 
« perſons, who have already raiſed a rebel- 
46 — in the kingdom of lieland, And 
« whereas, by reaion of many diſcoveries, 
« we cannot but fear they will proceed, 
« not only to ſtir up the like rebelhons and 
« inſurrections in this kingdom of England; 
« hut allo to back them with forces from 
« abroad, &c.“ | 

Here Charles ventured to puta ſtop to 
his conceſſions, and that, not by a refuſal, 
but by a delay. When this bill was preſent- 
ed to him; a bill, which, if he had paſſed, 
would have totally ſubjected him to the 
mercy of his enemies; he was at Dover, 
attending the quecu and princeſs of Orange 
in their embarkation, 3 

He ſaid, that ze had not now time to 
examine a matter of ſo muck conſequence, 
and 
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and muſt therefore delay his anſwer till his | 
return. The parliament immediately ſent 
another meſſage to him, and preſſed him 
with freſh importunities. | 

They expreſſed their ſorrow and regret on 
| account of his majeſty's anſwer to their late 
1 petition. They alledged that any delay. 
1 during dangers ſo great and imminent, was 
| almoſt equal to a denial. They aſſerted. 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


that it was their duty, to ſee a meaſure, ſo 
1 eſſential to the public welfare, carried into 
immediate execution. And they declared, 
| that the people, in ſeveral counties, had 
| already petitioned them for that purpoſe, 
| gnd, in ſome places, were, of their own ac- 
| cord, and by their own authority, putting 
| themſelves in a poſture of defence. - 
| Provoked, as the king malt have been at 
3 theſe inſinuations, he yet was afraid to give 
| a flat denial. Beſides excepting ta the pre- 
| amble, which was ſo injurious to his charac- © 
| ter, and proteſting the innocence of his in- 
| tentions, when he came into the houſe of 
. commons; he only required, that the mili- 
| tary authority, if defective, ſhould firſt be 
| beſtowed upon the crown; and he engaged 
| to grant commillions, but ſuch as ſhould be 
| revokeable at pleaſure, to the very ſame 
| perſons, whom the parliament had named 
in the ordinance. 1 
at 
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„But the parliament would agree to no 
ſuch propoſal. They peremptorily told him, 
that, unleſs he immediately complied with 


their dEmands; they ſhould be obliged; for 


the ſafety of the king and kingdom, to re- 
alate the militia by the authority of both 
— aud were determined to do it a- 
cotdingly. 
They affirmed, that thoſe parts of the 
kingdom, which had, from their own an- 
thority, put themſeſves in a poſture of de- 
fence, during the preſent jealouſies and ap- 
prehenſions, had ated agreeably to the de- 
clarations and inſtructions of both houſes, 
and in perfect conformity with the laws of 
the kingdom. And while they thus threaten- 
ed the | with their power, they entręat- 
ed him to take up his reſidence among 
them. IRS, 
Jam ſo amazed at this meſſage,” ſaid 
the king, in his quick reply. that | know 
„not what to anſwer. You talk of jealou · 
« ſies and fears! lay your hands on your 
* hearts and aſk yourſelves, whether I may 
not alſo be diſturbed with jealouſies and 
«fears; and if fo, I aſſure you, this meſſage 
« has nothing lefſened them. , 
As to the militia, I thought ſo much of 


sit before I gave that anſwer, and am fo 


much aſſured, that the anſwer is agreeable 
Vor. XXIII. 8 | 50 {0 
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to whatin reaſon or juſtice you can expect, 
% or L in honour grant, that I ſhall not alter | 


* jt in any point. 

«© For my refidence near you, I wiſh it 
% might be ſafe and honourable, and that I 
* had no cauſe to abſent myſelf from White - 
* hall: aſk yourſelves whether I have not? 

„% What would you have ? Have I violat- 
e ed your laws? Have I refuſed to paſs any 
bill for the eaſe and ſecurity of my ſub- 
«« jets? I do not aſk, what you have done 
© for me. 

„Have any of my people been tranſport- 
* ed with fears and apprehenſions? I offer 
as free and general a pardon as yourſelves 
% can deviſe. All this conſidered,” there is 
« a judgment of heaven upon this nation, 
if theſe diſtractions continue. | 

* God ſo deal with me and mine, as all 
„% mythoughts and intentions are upright for 
„ the maintenance of the true Proteſtant 
«« profeſſion, ' and for the obſervance and 
«< preſervation of the laws; and I hope God 
«« will bleſs and aſſiſt thoſe laws for the 
&« preſervation of me and my juſt rights.” 

The commons had no ſooner received 
this anſwer, than they inſtantly voted, that 
thaſe who adviſed his majeſty to that mea- 
ſure, were enemies to the ttate and 1 

0 


\ 
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of their country; that this denial is big 
with ſuch fatal miſchiefs, that, if his ma- 
jeſty perſiſt in it, it will endanger the peace 
and tranquillity of all his kingdoms, unleſs 
ſome ſpeedy remedy be applied by the wil. 
dom and authority of parliament; and that 
' ſuch of the ſubjects as have provided againſt 
the impending danger, have done nothing 
but what is reaſonable, and agreeable to the 
ſenſe of both houſes. 

The king, informed of theſe vigorous 
proceedings, determined to remove to a 
greater diſtance from London: and, accord- 
ingly, taking the prince of Wales and the 
duke of York along with him, he arrived 
by low journies at Vork, which he was re- 
ſolved, for ſome time, to make the place of 
his reſidence. | | 

The diſtant parts of the kingdom, being 
leſs actuated by that ſpirit of diſcontent and 
diſaffection which now prevailed in the ca- 
pital, ſtill retained a ſincere regard for the 
church and monarchy; and the king here 
met with a more favourable reception than 
he could have expected. 

From all quarters of England, the prin- 
cipal nobility and gentry repaired to Vork, 
in order to pay their reſpects to their ſove- 
reign, and to promiſe him their aid and aſ- 
ſiſtance in his preſent neceſſities. 

8 2 Charles, 
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Charles, encouraged by this appearance 
in his favour, began to talk in a higher 
ſtrain, and to retort the accuſations of the 
commons, with a ſpirit which he had never 
before diſcovered. Unmoved by all their 
entreaties, and remonſtrances, and menaces, 

he perſiſted in his reſolution of refuſi 
the militia-ordinance ; and they — 
to eſtabliſh a new ordinance, in which, by 
the authority of the two houſes, without the 
king's concurrence, they appointed lieute- 
nants for all the counties, and inyeſted them 
with the command of the whole military. 
force, of all the guards, garriſons, and forts 
* kingdom. | 1 1 * | 
e iſhed a amation apainſt this 
invafes of his — — he was 
firmly refolved, he ſaid, to obey the laws 
himſelf, ſo was he determined to compel 
every other perſon to yield them a like obe- 
dience. | f | , | Th 
The name of the king was ſo indiſpenſ- 
able to all laws, and: ſo familiar in all aQs 
of executive power, that the parliament ap- 
prehended, had they omitted it entirely, 
the innovation would have __ too ſenſibly 
perceiyed by the people. all commands, 
therefore, which they beſtowed, the per- 
ſons were ſworn to obey the orders of his 


majeſiy,. 


* - * 
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majeſty, ſignified by both houſes of parlia- 
nen 2. "Ni 

A rupture being now deemed unavoid- 
able, each party endeavoured to load its 
autagoniſt wich the od ium of commencing 
hoſtilities; hut both of them prepared for 
an event which was ſo near at hand. To 
ſecure the favour and good - will of the peo- 

le, was the chief point on both ſides. 

The war of the pen preceded that of the 
ſword, and daily inflamed the animoſity of 
the oppoſite faction. Beſides private politi- 
cians without number, the king and parlia- 
ment themſelves maintained the controver- 
ſy, by meſſages, remonſtrances, and decla- 
rations, Where the nation was really the 
party, who was conſidered as the umpire be- 
. 07% 7 Taro net 

But it ſoon 9 that theſe writ- 
ings, though of ſome conſequence in in- 
fluencing the minds of the people, would 
not be finally decifive, and that keener 
weapons muſt determine the quarrel, The 
parliament had no ſooner publiſhed their 
ordinance concerning the militia, than the 
king iſſued his commiſſions of array. 

The counties complied with the one or 
the other, according as they were affected. 
And in many counties, where the inhabit- 
ants were divided in their ſentiments, 


8 3 a mob. 
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mobbiſh combats and ſkirmiſhes — . — The 


parliament, on this occafion, thoug 
per to vote, „ that, when the, lords, 22 
«* commons in parliament, . which is the 
«* ſupreme court of e ſhall de- 
1 clare, what the law of the land is, 
4 to have this not only E N but 
contradiged, is a high = of their 
"_ . 
zine of Hall contained the* 
arms. Fs the forces which had been 
1800 for the Scottiſh war; and Sir John 
Hotham, the governour, thougb he ba 4 
cepted of a commiſſion ſrom the parlia- 


ment, was ſuppoſed to be no enemy 10% 


e#hurch and monarchy... .... * 
Charles, therefore, ima ined, that, if ke 
preſented himſelf at Hul before the com- 
mencement of hoſlilities, Hotham, over- 
awed by his preſence, would receive him 
with his attendants; aſter Khich he might 
easily make himſelf maſter of the place. 
Put he ſoon found, that he was miſtaken. 


in his calculation. The governour ſhut. 


the gates, and reluſed to admit him, 'tho? 
he defired leave to enter with twenty per- 
ſons only. Charles immediately proclaimed 
him a traitor, and remonſtrated to the 


| parlia» 


parliament againſt his diſobedience, The: 


— 
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parliament approved, and juſtified his con- 
De * e ? 
The county of York having raiſed a bo- 
dy of ſix hundred men, and aſſigned them 
as a guard to the king's perſon; the par- 
liament voted, that the king, ſeduced 
„ by wicked councils, defipped to make 
„ war againſt them, who, in all their ac- 
«« tions and deliberations, had propoſed 
*-no other end, but the care of his king- 
% doms, and the ſafety and preſervation of 
„ his perſon 3 that this attempt, was a 
breach of the truſt repoſed in him by 
his people, contrary to his oath, and 
„ tending to a diſſolution of the govern- 
„% ment; and that whoever ſhould aſſiſt 
him in ſuch a war, are traitors by the 
fundamental laws of the kingdom. ? 

The forces, which had been every where 
raiſed, on pretence of the ſervice of Ire- 
land, were henceforth more openly enliſted 
by the patliament for their own purpoſes, 
and the command of them was beſtowed on 
the. earl of Eſſex. In London, no leſs 
than four thouſand men were raiſed in one 
day: and the parliament voted a declara- 
tion, which they enjoined every member to 
ſubſcribe, that they would live and die with 
their general, e br 4 URLs 


They 
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They iſſued orders for bringing in loans 
of money and plate for the maintenance of 
the army; and the people contributed with 
ſuch” amazing alacrity, that, in ten days, 
no leſs than eleven millions are ſaid to 
have been collected; an incredible ſum in 
thoſe times, and which, though probably 
exaggerated, plainly ſhows how much the 
nation was attached to the parliament. 
[ Meanwhile, the ſplendour of the no- 
bility, with which the king was ſurround- 
eg, greatly eclipſed the appearance at Weſt- 
minſter. \ The lord-keeper Littleton, after 
diſpatching the great ſeal before him, had 
eſcaped to Vork. The king was attended 
by above ſorty peers of the firſt rank; 
while the houſe of lords ſeldom conſiſted 
of more than ſixteen members. ban 
Near one half too of the lower houſe de- 
clined their attendance, and refuſed to be 
concerned in councils, which they eſteemed 
ſo dangerous and deſtructive. The com- 
mons preferred an impeachment againſt nine 
ak for deſerting their duty in parliament. 
heir own members alſo, who ſhould offer 
to return, they voted not to receive, till 
ſatisſed concerning the reaſon of their ab- 
ſence. 0 | f APY 
Charles declared to the peers who at- 
tended him, that he expected no obedience 
Y "+48 & to 


— 


to any commands, which were not warrant- 
ed by the laws of the land. The peers, 
in anſwer, declared their reſolution to o- 
bey no commands, but fuch as were war- 
ranted by the ſame authority. 
The queen, diſpoſiag the crown jew- 
els in Holland, had been enabled to pur- 
chaſe a large quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition.. Part of theſe, after eſcaping many 
dangers, arrived in ſafety to the king. 
His - preparations were not near ſo forward 
as "thoſe of the parliament. Perhaps he 
meant to-convince the world, that the war, 
which followed, was not owing to him; 
hut the real cauſe of his ſlowneſs ſeerns to 
have been, that he wanted the means of ac- 
compliſhing; his purpoſe. | 
In order to bring the matter to a final 
iſſue, the parliament ſent him the conditi- 
ons on which they were willing to com- 
promiſe the difference. | | 
Theſe were, that no man ſhould continue 
in council, who was not agreeable to parlia- 
ment; that no act of the king ſhould be 
deemed valid, unleſs it paſſed the council. 
and was atteſted under their hands; that all 
the officers of ſtate ſhould be choſen with 
conſent of parliament; that none of the 
royal family ſhould marry without conſent 
of parliament or council ; that the laws, a- 


gaiaſt 


— 
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gainſt Catholics ſhould be ſtrictly executed ; 
that Popiſh lords ſhould be deprived of their 
votes; that the liturgy and charch-govern- 
ment ſhould be zeformed, according to ad- 
vice of parliament ; , that. the ordinance 
with regard to the militia be ratified ; that 
puniſhment be inflicted upon great delin- 

vents according to advice of parliament; 

at a general indemnity be granted, with 
ſich exceptions, as the parliament ſhall 
think proper; that the forts and caſtles be 
diſpoſed of by conſent of parliament ; and 
that no peers be created but with conſent 
of both houſes of parliament, Pract tho8 
Should I comply with theſe demands,” 
faid the king in anſwer, ** I may be ap- 
*« proached bare- headed; I may have my 
«+ hand . kiſſed ; the title of majeſty 
continued unto. me; and the king's au- 
. ** thority, Hgnified by both houſes, may be 
ſtill the file of your commands; I may 
„ have ſwords and maces carried before me, 
** and. pleaſe myſelt with the ſight of a 
% crown and ſceptre, though even gheſe: 
«« would not long flouriſh, when the ſtock 
t upon which they grew was dead: but 
* as to true and real power, I ſhall remain 
** but the outſide, but the picture, but the 
. # fign of a king.” E nom en 
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War on any terms was Judged, by the 
king and his coupſellors, pre erable to ſo 
diſgraceful a peace. Charles accordingly 
rejected the propoſitions, and reſolved to 
maintain his authority by arms. 
« His crown,” he ſaid, ©* was raviſhed 
« from him, his ſhips, his armies, his mo- 
% ney ; but there fil] remained to him a 
„good cauſe, and tRe hearts of his loyal. 
40 fubjects, which, with God's bleſſing, he 
« hqped, would ſoon be able to retrieve all 
« the reſt.” Aſſembling, therefore, ſome 
forces, he proceeded ſouthward ; and at 
Nottingham he ereQed his royal ſtandard, 
the open ſignal of diſcord and civil war 
throughout the nation. 3 
Never conteſt ſeemed more unequal than 
that which ſubſiſted between the contending 
patties : almoſt every advantage lay in fa- 
vour of the parliament. They had ſeized, 
from the very beginning, the king's reve- 
nue, from which they iſſued to him, from 
time to time, ſmall'ſums, for his preſent 
ſubſiſtence ; though even this ſupply 'they 
tor ally diſcontinued, immediately after his 
arrival at York. 0 
London, and all the fea ports, except 
Newca{tle, being in their hands, the cuſ- 
toms afforded them à conſtant fund of mo- 
ney ; and all contributions, loans, and im- 
& 1 poſitions 
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ties, which poſſeſſed the ready money, anfl 


— k ad k-th. 2 th L 1 


poſitions were more cafily levied in the ci- 


where men lived under their inſpection, than 


they could be raiſed by the king ip thoſe 


open countries which, after ſome time, eſ- 


pouſed. his cauſm. 


1 


The: ſeamen, naturally followed: the er- 
ample of the ſea ports, to which they bo- 


1 And the earl of Northumberland, 
Jord-admiral, having declared in favour of 


the parliament, had appointed, at their re- 
N the earl of Warwick his lieutenant ; 


who, at once preſerved the moſt exact diſ- 
cipline in the fleet, and ſecured the domi- 


3 of the ſea in the hands of that aſſem- 
** . . — * 

AH the magazines of arms and ammuni- 
tion were at frit pre- occupied by the parli - 
ament; and their fleet intercepted the great- 
eſt part of thoſe, which the queen had ſent 
trom Holland. The king was forced to 
arm his followers by borrowing the weapons 
of the train-bands, which he engaged to 
1eturn, as ſoon as the troubles of the king- 
dom ſhould be finally appeaſed, 
So inconfiderable, at firſt, was the king's 
party, that many imagined he would never 
auempt feſiſtance, but would ſubmit to the 


conditions, however ſevere, propoſed by the 


parliament, Even after his flandard was e- 
9 recled 


CHARLES, 1 


redded, men could not be brought to appre- 
hend the danger of a civil war; nor was it 
believed that he could be fo imprudent as 
to incenſe his implacable enemies, and 

lunge himſelf into ſtill greater calamities, 
þ contending with a force, which was fo 
much ſuperior. 

The wretched condition, in which he ap- 
peared at Nottingham, ſtrengthened all 
theſe conjectures. His artillery, though far 
_ numerous, he had been forced to leave 

ehind him for want of horſes to bring it 
up. Beſides the militia of the county, 
raiſed by John Digby, the ſheriff, he had 
collected above three hundred infantry. His 
cavalry, which formed his chief ſtrength, 
conſiſted only of about eight hundred, 
and were poorly accoutered. 

The army of the parliament lay at North- 
ampton within a few days march of him ; 
and amounted to above fix thouſand men, 
well armed and well appointed. Had theſe 
troops advanced upon the king, they muſt 
ſoon have diſperſed the ſmall body which 
he had drawn together. 

By purſuing him in his retreat, they | 
would have fo diſgraced his cauſe, and in- 
timidated his adherents, that he would ne- 
ver after have been able to aſſemble an ar- 

my ſufficient to make head againſt them. 

Vol. XXIII. T Bat 
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But the earl of Eſſex, the parliamentary 
general, had, as yet, received no juſtruc- 
tions from his maſters, What rendered 
them ſo backward, after the haſty meaſures 
which they had already embraced, it is 
difficult to guels. 


Perhaps they imagined, that the royaliſts, 
conſcious of their own weakneſs, and dread- 
ing the power of their enemies, would 
diiperſe of themſelves, and leave the par- 
liament a victory, the more complete and ſe- 
cure as it would be obtained without blood- 
ſhed. vt * 
Perhaps too, they were reſolved to ſecure 
the good opinion of the people by pre- 
ſerving the appearance of lenity, and by 
ſhowing their averſion to come to extre- 
mities. ; * 
The king's attendants were fully ſenſi- 
ble of the imminent danger to which they 
were expoſed: and they therefore prevailed 
upon Charles, though not without great 
difficulty, to agree to a treaty with the 
parliament. Accordingly, the earl of South- 
ampton, together with Sir John Colpeper 
and Sir William Uvedale, were diſpatched 
to London with propoſals of accommoda- 
tion. But the demands of the parliament 
were ſo high, and he was ſo little willing 


to 


l ' 
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to make any conceſſions, that the commiſ- 
fioners returned without being able to effect 
their purpoſe. R 
Two events had lately happened which 
contributed extremely to encourage the par- 
liamentary forces. Portſmouth was the 
ſtrongeſt town in the kingdom, and by its 
ſituation of great importance. This place 
was commanded by Goring ; a man, who 
ſeemed to have rendered himſelf an impta- 
cable enmey to the king, by revealing, pro- 
bably exaggerating, the ſecret cabals of the 
army ; and the parliament imagined, that he 
behoved, of conſequence, to be the more 
firmly attached to their intereſt. 
But the ſame inconſtancy ſtill attended 
him, and the ſame diſregard to oaths and 
engagements. He entered into a private 
correſpondence with the court, and de- 
clared openly againſt the parliament. But 
though he was poſſeſſed of plenty of mo- 
ney, and long before was apprized of his 
danger; ſo great was his imprudence, that 
he had left the place entirely deſtitute of 
proviſions, and, in a few days, he was 
compelled to ſurrender to the forces of the 
parliament. 
The marquis of Hertford, who acted as 
the king's general in the Weſtern coun- 
1 2 ties, 
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ties, had drawn together a ſmall, army in 
Somerſetſhire, and the parliament was no 
ſooner informed of this circumſtance, than 
they diſpatched the earl of Bedford with a 
{ſuperior force to oppoſe him, 5 
On Bedford's appearance, the marquis 
was obliged to take refuge in Sherborn- 
Caſtle; and finding that place untenable, 
he himſelf paſſed over into Wales, leav- 
ing Sir Ralph Hopton, Sir John Berkley, 
and other officers, with their horſe, amount- 
ing to about a hundred and twenty, to 
march into Cornwall, in hopes of finding 
a more favourable reception in that county. 
All the ſcattered parties of the parliamen- 
tary army were now commanded to aſſem- 
ble at Northampton; and Eſſex, on his ar- 
rival at that place, found the whole amount 
to fifteen thouſand men. 
The king, though he had been gradually 
receiving Rroblics from all quarters, was 
fenfible, that he had no army ſufficient to 
oppoſe ſo formidable a force; and he 
Judged it adviſeable, by flow marches, to 
withdraw to Derby, and thence to Shrew- 
ſbury, in order to encourage the levies, 
Which his friends were making in thoſe 
quarters, be Yrs als 
At Wellington, a day's march from 
Shrewſbury, he took a review of all his 
forces, 


* 
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Forces, and cauſed his nilithry. order to 
- be read at the head of each regiment. 
That he might oblige bimſelf by reciprocal 
ties, he ſolemnly made the following pro- 
teſtation before his whole army. & 
I do promiſe, in the preſence of Al- 
< mighty God, and as I hope for his bleſſ- 
„ ing and protection, that I will, to the 
« utmoſt of my power, defend and main- 
« tain the true reformed Proteſtant reli- 
gion, eſtabliſhed in the church of Eng- 
4 land, and, by the grace of God, in the 
% fame, will live and die. n 

« I deſire, that the laws may ever be the 
« rule of my government, and that the 
liberty and property oſ the ſubject may 
„be as carefully preſerved by them as m 
* own juſt rights. And, if it pleaſe God, 
« by his bleſſing on this army, raiſed for 
„% my neceſſary defence, to preſerve me 
« from the preſent rebellion ;-I do ſolemn- 
« ly and faithfully promiſe in the fight of 
God, to maintain the juſt privileges and 
« freedom of . parliament, and to. govern, 
„ to the utmoſt of my power, by the 
« known ftatutes and cuſtoms of the king- 
dom, and particularly, to obſerve invio- 
*« lably the laws to which I have given my 
„ aſlent this parliament, „ 


I-43 Mean- 
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„ Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the 
great neceſſity to which I am driven, be- 
„ger any violation of law, I hope it 
<< will be imputed by God and man to 
4 the authors of this war; not to me, 
« who have ſo — mean. . Pes 
% vent it. Nn 
„And — I AAllingiy fall in > theſe: ar- 
% ticulars, I expect no aid or relief from 
% man, nor any protection from above: 
« but in this reſolution, I hope for the 
«© chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, and 
« am confident of the bleſſing of God.“ 

While the king's army lay encamped 
at Shrewſbury, and he himſelf. was en- 


gaged in collecting money, which: he re- 


ceived, from the neighbouring gentry, by 
voluntary contributions, and by the plate 
of the univerſities, which was preſented 
him; he received the news of an action, 
the firſt which had happened in wr wars, 
and where he was ſucceſsful. 

On the appearance of troubles in Eng- 
land, the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons 
of the unhappy Palatine, had made a ten- 
der of their ſervice to the king; and the 
former, at that time, commanded. a body 
of horſe, which had been ſent to Worceſ- 
ter, in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, 
who was advancing to that city. 1 

& 
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The prince had no ſooner | reached the 
, then he ſaw ſome of the enemies caval- 
ry advancing to-the gates. Without delay, he 


boldly attacked them, as they were defiling 


from a lant and drawing up in order. Co- 
lonel Sandys, who conducted them, and 
who fought with great bravery, was mortally 
wounded; and thrown from his horſe. The 
whole party was put to flight and purſued 
above a mile. The prince, informed of 
Eſſex's approach, returned to the king. 
This action, though in itſelf of little con- 
ſequence, inſpited the royaliſts with the moſt 
ſanguine hopes, and procured to prince 
Rupert the character, of prompitude and 
courage; qualities which he poilcſſed in a 
very high degree. | 
Ihe king, on reviewing his army, found 
it to amount to about ten thouſand men. 
Lord Lindſey, who in his youth had learned 
the art of war in the Low- countries, was gene- 
ral: prince Rupert commanded the horſe: Sir 
John Aſtly, the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton 
the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the ar- 
tillery. The lord Bernard Stuart was at 
the head of à troop of guards: their ſer- 
vants, under the conduct of William Kille- 
grew, compoſed another troop, and always 
marched with their maſters, 
With 
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«© Meanwhile, if this emergence, and the 
«- - great neceſſity to which I am driven, be- 
get any violation of law, I hope it 
4 will be imputed by God and man to 
s the authors of this war; not to me, 
„Who have ſo en mn to pre- 
4 οẽl- it. 
And when I willingly fail i in v theſe. 
4% ticulars, I expect no aid or relief — 
«© man, nor any protection from N 1 
« but in this reſolution; I hope for the 
«© chearful aſſiſtance of all good men, and 
« am confident of the bleſſing of God.“ 

While the king's army lay encamped 
at Shrewſbury, and he himſelf. was en- 
gaged in collecting money, which: he re- 
ceived, from the neighbouring gentry, * 
voluntary contributions, and by the plate 
of the univerſities, which was preſented 
him; he received the news of an action, 
the firſt which had happened in theſe wars, 
and where he was ſucceſsful. | 

On: the appearance of troubles in. Eng- 
land, the princes Rupert and Maurice, ſons 
of the unhappy Palatine, had made a ten- 
der of their ſervice to the king; and the 
former, at that time, commanded a body 
of horſe, Which had been ſent to Worceſ- 
ter, in order to watch the motions of Eſſex, 
who was advancing to that city. 1 

& 
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The prince had no ſooner reached the 
place, then he ſaw ſome of the enemies caval- 
ry advancing to the gates. Without delay, he 


boldly attacked them, as they were defiling 


from a lane and drawing up in order. Co- 
lonel Sandys, who conducted them, and 
who fought with great bravery, was mortally 
wounded; and thrown from his horſe, The 
whole party was put to flight and purſued 
above a mile. Ihe prince, informed of 

Eſſex's approach, returned to the king. 

This action, though in itſelf of little con- 
ſequence, inſpired the royaliſts with the moſt 
ſanguine hopes, and procured to prince 
Rupert the character, of prompitude and 
courage; qualities which he polleſſed in a 
very high degree. 

Ihe king, on reviewing his army, found 
it to amount to about ten thouſand men. 
Lord Lindſey, who in his youth had learned 
the art of war in the Low- countries, was gene- 
ral: prince Rupert commanded the horſe: Sir 
John Aſtly, the foot: Sir Arthur Aſton 
the dragoons: Sir John Heydon, the ar- 
tillery; The lord Bernard Stuart was at 
the head of a troop of guards: their ſer- 
vants, under the conduct of William Kille- 
grew, compoſed another troop, and always 
marched with their maſters, 

With 
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Wich this army the ling ſet out ſrom 
aN ſbury, « determined to give battle, as ſoon 

s_pollible, to the army e the parliament, 
with. he heard, was daily reinforced by 
frei recruits from London. In order to 
provoke them to an action, be directed his 
march towards the capital, which, he 
knew, the enemy would not abandon. to 
him. 

Two days aſter the departure of the wy⸗ 
aliſts from Shrewfbory, Eſſe x quitted Wor- 
ceſter. Though it be eaſy to procure in- 
telligence in civil wars, the two armies had 
come within fix miles of each other, beſore 
either of the generals was apprized of ths 
* of his enemy. 

he royal army was encamped near Ban- 
bury; that of the parliament, at Keinton, 
in Warwickſhire. Prince Rupert ſent intel- 

ence of the approach of the enemy. 

Mog the day was für advanced, the 
king determined to give battle immediate- 
ly ; and Effex drew up his men to receive 
him. 

Sir Faithful Forteſcue, who had raiſed 2 
troop for the Iriſh war, had been compelled 
to engage in the parhamentary-army, and 
Was now ſtationed on the left wing, conduct - 
6d by Ramſay, a Scotchman. No Ro 
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did the king's. 7 advance, than Forteſ- 
tue, commanding his troops to diſcharge 
their piſtols in the ground, wheeled off, and 
ut himſelf under the command of prince 
opert. Partly from this circumſtance, 
partly from the furious attack made upon 
them by the prince; that whole wing of 
cavalry was 1nftantly routed, and purkaed* 
above two miles. | 
The right wing of the parliament's army 
was equally unſucceſsful. Driven from their 
ground by Wilmot and Sir Arthur Aſton, 
they likewiſe betook themſelves to flight. 
The king's body of reſerve, conducted by 
Sir John Biron thinking, like raw ſoldiers, 
that the battle was gained, and eager to 
have ſome ſhare in the glory of the day, im- 
b followed the chace, which their 
eft wing had left them. 
Sir William Balfour, who commanded 
Eſſex's reſerve, obſerved the ad vantage, and 
immediately ſeized it: he wheeled about up- 
on the king's infantry, now totally unprovid- 
ed of horſe, and made terrible havock among 
them. Lindeſey, the general, was take 
priſoner, after having been mortally wound- 
ed. His ſon, attempting his reſcue, ' was 
likewiſe made captive. Sir Edmund Ver- 
ney, 
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ney,” who bore the king's ſtandard, was 
lain, and the ſtandard ſeized, but it was 
afterwards recovered, 1. b. 
Such was the fituation of affairs, when 
ptince Rupert returned from the purſuit. 
Inſtead of a victory, which he fondly imagin- 
ed, they had gained, every thing had rather 
the appearance of a defeat. Some adviſed 
the king to quit the field; but he rejected 
ſuch un. Pack; vo counſel. The two ar- 
mies fronted each other for ſome time, and 
neither of them had courage ſufficient to 
renew the charge. * 

All night they lay on their arms; and next 
morning were ſtill in fight of each other. 
The officers, as well as ſoldiers, ſeemed 
averſe to a new battle, Eſſex firſt drew off 
and retired to Warwick : the king returned 
to his former quarters. Five thouſand men 
are'faid to have fallen in this action, and 
the loſs of the two armies, according to the 
beſt accounts, was nearly equal. 

Some of Eſſex's horſe, who had been 
chaced off the field in the beginning of the 
action, flying to a great diſtance, ſpread 
the news of a eden] defeat, and filled the 
city and parliament with the moſt terrible 
apprehenſions, | | | 
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In a few days, a more, accurate account 
was brought; and then, the parliament 
laid claim to a compleat victory. The king 
alſo on his part, pretended to the ſame ad- 
vantage; though, except the reduction of 
& Banbury, a few days after, he had few 
marks of his victory to ſhow. He continued 
his march, and took poſſeſſion of Oxford, 
the only town in his dominions, which was 
firmly attached to his intereſt, 00 

After the royal army was ſufficiently re- 
freſned, it was again put in motion. A 
party of horſe advanced to Reading, which 
Martin commanded for the. parliament. 
Both govenour and garriſon, were ſeized 
with a ſudden pannic, and fled precipitately 
to London. Charles imagining, that every 
thing would yield before him, conducted 
his whole army to Reading ; and, in a few 
days after, advanced to Colebroke. 

The parliament, alarmed at the approach 
of the royal army, while their own forces 
lay at a diſtance, voted an addreſs for a 
treaty. Accordingly, Northumberland and 
Pembroke, with three commoners, preſent-. 
ed the addreſs of both houſes ; in which 
they entreated his majeſty to chuſe ſome 
convenient place, where he might reſide till 

| com- 
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<ommittees could attend him with propox 
fals. © Charles named Windſor, and requir- 
ed that the garriſon ſhould he'withdrewn, 
—_ his own troops received into, the 
caſtle, e 


Mean while Eſſex, by long and haſty 


"marches, had arrived at London. But nei- 
ther the preſence of his army, nor the un- 
certain hopes of a treaty, retarded the 
King's approaches. At Brentford, he at- 
tacked two regiments which were quartered 


here, and, after a "moſt deſperate action, 


drove them from that village, and made 
about ſive hundred priſoners. 

No formal truce, indeed, had been ac- 
tually concluded; but - hoſtilities had been 
tacitly underſtood to ceaſe from the time 
the commiſſioners preſented the addreſs. 
Loud complaints were, therefore, raiſed a- 
gainſt this attack, as being an inſtance of 
the moſt apparent perfidy, and a breach of 
the treaty. ' Inſpired with reſentment, as 
well as concerned for its own ſafety, the 
city marched its trained-bands in excel- 
lent order, and reinforced the army under 
Eſſex. | 
The parliamentary army now amounted 
to above twenty-four thouſand men, and 
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was much more numerous than that of the 
King After both armies had faced each 
other for ſome: time, the king drew off and 
yeturned to Reading, and from thence march- 
ed back to Oxford. . 122 
During the winter ſeaſon, the king and 
Parliament were employed in real prepara- 
dogs for war, and in ſeeming advances to- 
wards peace. By contributions or aſſeſſ- 
ments, collected by the horſe, Charles ſub- 
ed bis cavalry: by loans and voluntary 
0 5 received from all parts of the 
Kingdom, he maintained his infantry : but 
the ſupplies were ſlill very diſproportioned 
to his preſſing neceſſities. 

Te reſources of the parliament were 
mure numerous, and more. conſiderable ; 
2nd, of conſequence, all their military pre- 
Parations were in much greater order and 
\xeadineſs,” Beſides a tax levied in London, 
amounting to the twenty-fifth part of every 
one's ſubſtance, they impoſed on that city a 
weekly aſſuſſment of ten thouſand pounds, 
and another of twenty-three thouſand five 
Hundred and eighteen, on the reſt of the 
kingdom: and as their authority was very 
Freut io molt counties, they levicd theſe 
daes with the utmoſt regularity. - 

Vor. XXIII. In 
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In the beginning of the year,“ the kin 
and parliament: ſent , mutually their de- 
mands ; and a treaty was begun, but with- 
out any ſuſpenſion of arms, as had at firſt 
been propoſed. * The earl of Northumber- 
land, and four members of the lower houſe, 
repaired to Oxford as commiſſioners from 
the parliament. 


In this treaty, the king perpetually de- 
manded the re-eftablihment of the crown 


in its legal en, and the reſtoration of 
himſelf to his conſtitutional prerogatives: 


the parliament ſtill inſiſted on new conceſ- 


ſions, and farther limitations of regal au- 


thority, as a more effectual ſecurity againſt 


future oppreſſions. | 

Finding the king ſupported by more 
forces, and a greater party, than they had 
ever apprehended, they ſeemingly departed 
from ſome of thoſe exorbitant conditions 
which they had formerly required: but 


their terms were ſtill too high for an equal 
treaty, 


© Beſides other articles, they peremptorily 
demanded, that the king ſhould utterly a- 


boliſh epiſcopacy ; a demand, which, be- 
| fore, 
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fore, they had only anfinuated : and they 
inſiſted, that all other eccleſiaſtical contro- 
verſies ſhould be determined by their af- 
ſembly of divines ; that is, in the manner 
moſt diſagreeable to the king and all his 
adherents. They likewiſe required him to 
agres to their ſettlement of the militia, and 
to beſtow on their friends the whole power 
of the ſword. And, in anſwer to the fing's 
demand, that his magazines, towns, forts, 
and ſhips, ſhould be reſtored to him, the 
parliament defired, that they ſhould be 
committed to the cuſtody of perſons in 
| whom they could place an entire confi- 
dence. 

The difference between the parties, was 
too great to expect any friendly accommo- 
dation: and the parliament, apprized of 
this circumſtance, immediately recalled their 
commiſſioners, 

A military enterprize, which had been 
projected early in the ſpring, was now un- 
dertaken. Reading, the garriſon of the 
king which lay neareſt 2 was dee m- 
ed a place of conſiderable ſtrength in that 
age, when the art of attacking and defend- 
ing towns, was but yet rude and imperfect. 
On the fiſteenth of April, the earl of Eſſex 


2 inveſted 
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inveſte this place, with ah army of eighteen 
.thouſapd, men and carried on the flege 
. with: great ſpirit and reſolution. 


His ſentence, however, was not executed, 


Sir, Arthur Afton, the governor, - bein 
dangerouſly wounded, colonel Fielding af 
ſumed the command. In a little time the 
town was found to be no longer tentble ; 
and though the king advanced, with a de- 
ſign of compelling Eſſex to abandon the 
ſiege, the parliamentary army was diſpoſed 
in ſuch excellent order, as rendered that 
ſcheme wholly impracticable. 
Fielding was, therefore, obliged to ſur- 
render the town, on condition that he 
ſhould march out with the honours of war, 
and deliver up deſerters. This laſt condi- 
tion was deemed fo full of ignomy, and fo 
deſtructive of the king's authority, that the 
governor was tried by a council of war, 
and condemned to death for agreeing to it. 


2 he was ſoon after indulged with a par- 
on. ä 
Eſſex's troops had been plentifully ſup- 
plied with all kinds of neceſſaries, and even 
many ſuperfluities and luxuries, from the 
city of London: yet the fatigue which N 
ſoffered from the ſiege, during ſo an 
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ſevere a ſeaſon, had, ſo much impaired their 
ſtrength and ſpitit, that they were no longer 
fit for any new enterprize. . And the two 
armies lay, for ſome time, encamped in the 
neighbourhood of each other, without un- 
dertaking any action of importance. 
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